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ABSTRACT 
LOVE FIRST: BRIDGES OF HOPE BETWEEN 


UNITED METHODISTS AND MUSLIMS 


by 


Jocelyn Marie Roper 


United Theological Seminary, 2010 


Advisor 


Aaron Milavec, Th.D. 


The research in this document was undertaken to determine if 
interreligious dialogue could provide a conduit for building a positive 
relationship between young adult United Methodists and young adult 
Muslims. The dialogue was conducted in the context of the Wesley 
Foundation, located on the campus of the University of Cincinnati. Both 
Christian and Muslim students participated in activities at the Wesley 
Foundation; therefore, it provided a practical, optimum, and appropriate 
environment and location for the development of teaching tools and for 


theoretical research, assessment, analysis, and compilation. 
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The author remembered her own openness to listening and being 


in dialogue with students from the Nation of Islam during her college 


experience at Central State University from 1971 and 1975. African 
Americans in the late 1960s and early and mid-1970s struggled for an 
appropriate response to the assassinations of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., and Senator Robert Kennedy. The seemingly insidiousness 
legacy of violence and racism in America left the community feeling 
outraged and even more vulnerable. In 2001 all of America had a similar 
experience when planes were flown into the World Trade Center by so- 
called “Islamic extremists.” 

It was the desire of this author to determine if this unfortunate 
experience still allowed for young adult Christians and Muslims, on one 
college campus in America, to move beyond what seemed to be many of 
the prevailing “Christian” biases by engaging in a process of dialogue and 
discovery. This project focuses on her work with six students, three who 
are Muslim and three who are United Methodist Christians. The project 
traces her journey with these students. Simultaneously, she explores a 
route whereby United Methodists will establish a solid theological and 
pastoral understanding of Islam. The desired outcome will be that United 
Methodists will discover a more godly way to relate to and embrace 


Muslims as neighbors. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Both a problem and an opportunity exist within the United 
Methodist Church relative to the relationship between United Methodists 
and Muslims. This dissertation endeavors to resolve many aspects of this 
problem and to pioneer a new way of relating to Islam as an efficacious 
and godly faith, while forwarding interfaith dialogue, understanding, and 
acceptance. 

The purpose of this introduction is threefold: (1) to sketch out how, 
within the United Methodist Church, the movement (1972-96) from 
distrust to admiration relative to Jews and Judaism is currently (2004- 
present) being extended to overcome the distrust and fear of Muslims 
following 9/11; (2) to show where this dissertation has common ground 
with current positions upheld within the UMC and where it takes 
pioneering directions that pave a way for a biblically rooted, theologically 
informed, and historically engaged future; and (3) to indicate how 
narrative theology better suits African Americans and may provide a 
useful tool for United Methodist churches in their quest for 


understanding, enacting, and celebrating the “love first” principal. 


The Journey from Distrust to Admiration 


United Methodists saw themselves and named themselves in the 
light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ. As they received the good news 
about Jesus in their local congregations, however, they simultaneously 
received the bad news regarding Judaism. United Methodists thought of 
themselves as God’s “new Israel” that had entirely supplanted the “old 
Israel.”! In effect, therefore, following the death of Jesus, it appeared that 
there was nothing of value within Judaism as far as God’s election and 
salvation were concerned. Jews, as a group, had denied Jesus as their 
Messiah, and, as a consequence, God had withdrawn his love and 
protection from them. 

In the years 1972-96, these prejudicial attitudes regarding 
Judaism were gradually challenged and overturned in favor of a much 
more positive and biblical appreciation of Judaism. The UMC General 
Conference of 1972 took the first step by urging United Methodists to 
discover the spiritual worth of modern Judaism by listening to their 
Jewish neighbors. In effect, most United Methodists had little 
understanding of Judaism as it had evolved since the life of Jesus. The 
conference adopted Building New Bridges in Hope, Jewish—Christian 


Dialogue, which urged UM congregations to engage in dialogue with Jews 


General Conference of the United Methodist Church (USA), Building New 
Bridges in Hope, (Nashville, TN: The United Methodist Publishing House, 1996), http:// 
www.bc.ed.research/cjlmeta-elements/texts/cjrelations/resources/documents/ 
protestant/UMC 1996 (accessed March 25, 2009). 


in order to promote “growth in mutual understanding.” After so many 
years of ignoring and distrusting Jews, United Methodists were now 
being invited to listen and to learn from living Jews how their covenant 
and the light of Torah brought them into contact with the living God. 

By 1992 the UMC once again studied the historical and biblical 
references to the “new Israel” philosophy. The conference delegates who 
had gathered in Louisville, Kentucky, voted to affirm the overarching 
principle that “the scripture calls us to be both neighbors and witnesses 
to all peoples.” They also stated that the dialogue and encounters across 
these two faiths was not “to reduce doctrinal differences to some lowest 
common denominator, but to raise all such relationships to the highest 
possible level of human fellowship and understanding.” 

When the 1996 General Conference convened in Denver, Colorado, 
delegates determined that UMC could no longer claim that God’s radical 
covenant in Jesus Christ either superseded or negated God’s perpetual 
covenant with the Jewish people. A reorientation in what United 
Methodists believed about Jews was in the making: 

While we as Christians respond faithfully to the call to 
proclaim the gospel in all places, we can never presume to know 
the full extent of God’s work in the world, and we recognize the 
reality of God’s activity outside the Christian Church. It is still 


central to our faith that salvation is not accomplished by human 
beings but by God. We know that judgment as to the ultimate 


2Ibid. Also see Bridge in Hope, Jewish-Christian Dialogue, adopted by the 
General Conference of the UMC in 1972. 


salvation of persons from any faith community, including 
Christianity and Judaism [and Islam), belongs to God alone. 


When this was drafted in 1996, United Methodists were on the 
cusp of acknowledging that God’s saving grace continued to find its way 
within Judaism. At this point, however, few were prepared to include 
Muslims in this reorientation; for most, Islam was an unknown entity. 

This all changed on September 11, 2001. Overnight, Muslims 
became prominent in the news, and the UMC encouraged the people of 
the church to view this event as an opportunity to learn about Islam and 
the people who embrace it. By 2004, Resolution 315 was passed by the 
General Conference. Entitled “Our Muslim Neighbors,” this resolution 
called UM Christians to seek “to be faithful neighbors and witness to 
other members of the human family” and, in particular, to “recognize 
with respect the people of the religion of Islam.” It went on to say, “As 
members of the monotheistic world religions, Muslims worship and serve 
the one God with disciplined devotion. Both Christians and Muslim 
believe that God is ever inclined toward humankind in justice and 
mercy.”* Another document entitled Wesleyan/ Methodist Witness in 
Christian and Islamic Cultures was passed that same year by 


representatives from the UMC gathered in South Africa for the World 


3Ibid. 


4General Conference of the United Methodist Church (USA), Resolution 315, Our 
Muslim Neighbors (Nashville, TN: The United Methodist Publishing House, 2004), 
http: //www.gbgmumce.org/interrilig/135%200ur% 20Mulsim%20Neighbors%2004htm 
(accessed February 2, 2009). 


Methodist Council. This document offers an illustration of what it means 
to reflect critically upon our Christian tradition: 

We are keenly aware that Muslims have been abused, 
oppressed, humiliated and enslaved by the political, economic and 
military forces of Western nations and that, even though these 
nations have functioned primarily as secular entities, although 
they have been associated with Christianity. Further, we clearly 
acknowledge that the abuses of Muslims by Westerners connected 
with the Medieval Crusades, imperial colonialism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and the militarism of the Twentieth and 
Twenty-First Centuries, have often been driven more by greed, self 
preservation and a distorted interpretation of the Christian faith 
than by the peaceful and loving commandments of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. 

For Christian theologians, preachers, and missiologists, conversion 
had always been the major underlying theme. Conversion was sometimes 
held as the hidden agenda behind every sermon and every interfaith 
encounter. Yet, since the journey of encounter with God involves many 
conversions or, better yet, an ongoing conversion, it seems archaic to 
drop the word “conversion” from the new missiology. Thus, it should be 
possible to speak of “conversion” as the fruit of every deep dialogue in the 
sense that hearts are expanded and minds are refocused such that 


persons may truly take note of and celebrate the grace and struggle in 


the life of “the believer” with whom one is conversing. In this case, 


5Wesleyan/ Methodist Witness in Christian and Islamic Cultures. The World 
Methodist Council, held September 18, 2004, http: / /webmailfuse.net /webedge/do/ 
mail /message/view?msgld=IMBOXDELMINI6969& 1=en-US&v-cbt (accessed February 
2, 2009). This statement was affirmed by Methodists from around the world at the 
Council’s meeting in Port Elizabeth, South Africa, in September of 2004. 


conversion does not mean “becoming a Methodist Christian” or “reverting 
to Islam.” 

The document thus affirms the common faith shared by the two 
religions and emphasizes that all persons are equally valuable in the 
sight of God and that all religions have the right to exercise their faith 
without legal, political, and economic restrictions.® 

Resolution 315 also provided a new missiological’ agenda for the 
UMC relative to Muslim neighbors when it emphasized that the primary 
task of United Methodists is “to seek theological understanding that 
compels us to a particular kind of dialogue [with Muslims], one in which 
we reflect critically upon our Christian tradition to gain an accurate 
understanding and appreciation of the traditions of others.”® Finally, this 
document acknowledged, “Mutual respect requires the church to 
recognize and affirm that, although individuals may move from one 


religion to another, we do not enter into interfaith dialogue with the 


Ibid. 


7According to David Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in the 
Theology of Mission (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1991) 9, missiology is “a branch of the 
discipline of Christian theology that seeks to look at the world through the perspective 
of commitment to the Christian faith.” Missiology answers, “Why is the Christian 
church involved in mission in the world?” “Such an approach allows for critical 
examination of Christian mission and subjects every definition and every manifestation 
of it to rigorous analysis and appraisal,” Bosch says. “We may, therefore, never arrogate 
it to ourselves to delineate mission too sharply or too self-confidently. Ultimately 
mission (and missiology) remains undefinable; it should never be incarcerated in the 
narrow confines of our own-predilections. The most we can hope for is to formulate 
some approximations of what mission (and I would add missiology) is all about.” Also 
see John Edward Nuessle, Faithful Witnesses, United Methodist Theology of Mission 
(New York: General Board of Global Ministries, 2008), 9-22. 


8Resolution 315. 


intent to convert the Muslim community to Christianity.”? This latter 
position now explicitly applies to Islam what was said relative to Judaism 
in 1996: “we can never presume to know the full extent of God’s work in 
the world, and we recognize the reality of God’s activity outside the 


Christian Church.” 
Common Ground and Pioneering Directions 


This dissertation shares common ground with beliefs and practices 
current in the UMC. It also offers some pioneering biblical, historical, 
and practical directions for the future, such as the following: 

1. Readers will understand that the mandate to love God and one’s 
neighbor is clearly professed in each of the three religions of Abraham. 
The author’s contribution is to demonstrate that “Love First” is the 
cornerstone and foundation upon which all interfaith relations will be 
judged. 

2. Readers will discover that Muslims have always honored Jesus, 
John the Baptist, and Mary, the Virgin Mother of Jesus. This author’s 
contribution is to surprise Christians by showing how Muslims regard all 
the prophets (Muhammad included) as equal in status. 

3. Readers will be challenged to read and reflect upon historical 


data, theological and missiological information, and scripture to better 


9Building New Bridges. 


understand their own Christian beliefs. The author of the dissertation 
provides examples that will assist readers in re-examining both the 
words of Jesus and the words of Muhammad relative to the current 
historical context. 

4. Readers will find supporting historical, scriptural, theological, 
doctrinal, and missiological documents accessible in this paper. The 
contribution of the author is that the major documents of the UMC on 
this subject have been gathered and clarified within the pages of this 
project. 

5. Readers will discover that the practice of dialogue is the 
missiological means to promote understanding, affirmation, and mutual 
respect. The author demonstrates this in her own practice and shows 
how sensitive listening and faith-sharing took place among the Christian 
and Muslim students who participated in this project and whose 
interviews are captured on the enclosed DVD. 

Muhammad instructed his followers not to debate or argue about 
religious differences. For Muhammad, people of the book were true 
believers. Islam since its inceptions has taught Muslims to embrace 
Christians as “Muslims” because they, too, have received the message of 
Allah through Jesus and his disciples submitted themselves to God’s will 
(Qu’ran 5:111). Because this is a non-debatable principle for Muslims, 
they have an advantage over Christians in that they are orientated, due 


to their religious upbringing based on the Qu’ran, to respect Christianity 


as having been founded upon a divine revelation delivered through 
Jesus. Muslims, consequently, never had any historical mission to 
convert Christians. 

Christians, on the other hand, have (until very recently) been 
predisposed, due to their religious upbringing based on the Gospels, to 
discredit Muhammad and his divine revelations. Furthermore, Christians 
have traditionally understood Jesus as having given them a historical 
mission to convert the whole world, Muslims included. United 
Methodists, in effect, are living in the first generation wherein the 
missiology of the church has moved from conversion!? to dialogue when 
it comes to Muslims (and Jews). The theological foundation for dialogue 
and faith-sharing with Muslims is still in its infancy. 

In Chapter III of this dissertation, the author will develop three 
theological trajectories intended to guide the process toward mutual 
respect and understanding along. In unfair brevity, these are as follows: 

1. Just as Paul in Romans argued persuasively that God’s clear 
intent was to justify both the circumcised (Jews) and the uncircumcised 


(Christians), this argument can now be expanded to include Islam. Just 


10For Christian theologians, preachers, and missiologists, conversion had always 
been the major underlying theme. Conversion was sometimes held as the hidden 
agenda behind every sermon and every interfaith encounter. Yet, since the journey of a 
person’s encounter with God involves many conversions or, better yet, an ongoing 
conversion, it seems archaic to drop the word “conversion” from the new missiology. 
Thus, it should be possible to speak of “conversion” as the fruit of every deep dialogue 
in the sense that a person’s heart is expanded and a person’s mind is refocused in such 
a way that the person can truly take note of and celebrate the grace and struggle in the 
life of “the believer” with whom a person is sharing a conversation. In this case, 
conversion does not mean “becoming a Methodist Christian” or “reverting to Islam.” 


10 


as in the case of Isaac, the son born to Abraham and Sarah, God 
promised that Ishmael, the son born of Abraham and Hagar was 
foreordained to be “a great nation” (Gen 21:18). Islam is the faith 
tradition that comes through Ishmael, while Christians and Jews claim 
their heritage in Isaac. Thus, Abraham can rightly be honored as the 
father of three great religions.!! 

2. The acceptance of and the recognition that God can do God’s 
divine work outside the boundaries of Christianity is neither a new nor 
innovative concept embraced by the General Conferences cited above. 
John Wesley embraced this principle. And before him, many Church 
Fathers did likewise. Augustine, for example, found no difficulty in 
claiming that Plato was divinely inspired with the truth of religion even 
though his followers were neither Jews nor Christians. “God has many 
whom the church does not have, and the church has many whom God 
does not have” (Augustine).!? 

3. John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, had some very 
unsavory things to say about Islam which he did not know first-hand. In 
contrast, Wesley had some very favorable things to say regarding Roman 


Catholics whom he did know first-hand. Wesley’s movement from 


1lMiroslav Wolf, Ghazi bin Muhammad, Melissa Harrington, A Common Word: 
Muslims and Christians on Loving God and Neighbor (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
2010), 36-37. 


122Augustine, On Christian Belief: The Works of Saint Augustine, A Translation for 
the 21st Century, ed. Boniface Ramsey (Hyde Park, NY: New City Press, 1990), 30-33. St. 
Augustine said, "Plato made me know the true God." 


Ra 


distrust to admiration on the occasion of his dialogue with Catholics can 
thus be used as a stalwart example and as an efficacious model for how 
the disciples of Wesley might engage Muslims in today’s world. 

While these three theological trajectories have been developed by 
the author to guide her practice of encountering Muslims, they are by no 
means unique to this dissertation. What is unique, however, is the focus 
within this dissertation upon “Love First” as the cornerstone and 
foundation upon which the theological trajectories and the practice of 
dialogue stand. “Love First” must also be the foundation for any 
missiological endeavors on behalf of the Christian Church. 

Christians are able to love because God has first shown God’s love 
for them. God so loved the world that God gave the world Jesus. 
Muslims, in their turn, might well say the same thing in response to the 
miracle of God’s choice of the Arab Muhammad as his Messenger. There 
is no law in Christianity, Judaism, or Islam against love. On the other 
hand, all three faiths affirm the love of God and the love of neighbor as 
the highest principle and the compelling summary of what God has 
revealed. Just as Jesus and his love serve as a model by which 
Christians pattern their lives, Muslims see Muhammad’s love and total 
devotion to God as the model they seek to imitate. In both of these 
religions, love is not just an emotion or a feeling, but an ongoing 


transformation that brings God’s will and human will into alignment. 


12 


“Love First” is thus the beginning, the middle, and the end of the 


missiology defined in this dissertation. 


Use of Narrative Theology in Advancing the Journey 


This document is the culmination of a yet-to-be-finished journey 
on behalf of this writer. Speaking for myself, I began with the question: 
“Does God love Muslims?” Soon, I recognized that this was not the 
question for which to seek an answer. Rather, the question should be, 
“Since God loves Muslims, how is God calling me to love them too?”!8 
This was the beginning of an exciting and sometimes arduous journey of 
faith. In this process, there was interplay of faith/belief and 
practice /experience. Sometimes belief got ahead of and guided the 
practice, and sometimes experience corrected/reoriented and 
transformed my belief. My encounters in high school and college with 
believers who were members of the Nation of Islam prepared me for the 
encounter with American Muslims and Muslim immigrants in the United 
States and the religion of Islam. 

This dissertation gives preference to “narrative theology” as organic 
communal theology rather than to “analytic/systematic theology.” 


Narrative theology is that theology which seeks to understand God 


13The use of third-person here goes against the author’s offering of a clear 
witness even though it fulfills the notion of dissertation style. Therefore it was suggested 
by the mentor and advisor for the writing of the dissertation that first-person discourse 
be utilized in this paragraph, as well as particular sections of chapters one and four. 


13 


through the sharing of stories, poetry, art, dance, song, and the 
experiences of the people. It is collective art that is transmitted from one 
person to another in the context of their collective history and witness. 
Whereas the analytical history and systematic theology have been 
preferable in the academy even there, there is a new-found appreciation 
for the narrative, as well as the recognition that all history and theology 
have a narrative component. 

Narrative theology was preferred in cultures where writing was 
limited to a few people within the population. Neither Jesus nor 
Muhammad wrote or produced any manuscripts.!4 In traditional African, 
Arabian, and Semitic cultures, holy narratives were recited and 
transmitted by word of mouth even before they were written down. Once 
written, oral presentations continued to be preferred. Narrative form was 
important because many could not read and write. This allowed for the 
sharing of the “living books” that thereby became part of the living 
community. The stories came to “life” as the narrator interpreted these 
stories of faith to the community. With each successive narration, the 
narrator shaped the text, embellishing those things that connected with 


the joys and pains, the hopes and dreams, of the present community. 


14Gregory R. Osborne, “Historical Narrative and Truth in the Bible,” Association 
for Biblical Research, February 20, 2009, http: / /www.biblearcheology.org/ 
post/2009/02/02/Historical-Narrative-and-Truth-in-the-Bible.-aspx (accessed April 8, 
2010). “Narrative history” involves an attempt to express through language the 
meaning—that is, a particular understanding—of the relationship of a selected 
sequence of actual events from the past and to convince others through various means, 
including the theological force and aesthetic appeal, of the rendering that the sequence 
under review has meaning and that this meaning has been rightly perceived.” 


14 


The communal nature of this kind of transmission allows for a new or 
emergent theology that allows the freedom of interpretation for the 
“situations in life” that the community is addressing.15 

The current use of narrative theology empowers those who are not 
scholars with the ability to see and share their story in the context of the 
faith story. This theology affirms each person’s ability to engage in 
theological reflection. It is within the community that a new 
understanding of God can emerge. Emergent theology is useful when 
people come to share their faith stories and are not interested in defining 


and debating theological views.!° 
Conclusion 


This defense of narrative theology serves as a preface for the 


theological style within this dissertation and for the practice of dialogue. 


ISTbid. 


16Jason Tracy, publisher, “Emerging Impulses: Narrative Theology,” Religion and 
Emerging Church, October 22, 2007, http:/ /zealfortruth.org/2007 /10/emerging- 
impulses-narrative-theology /html (accessed March 29, 2010). The Rev. Dr. James H. 
Cone, a Black liberation theologian and the Charles A. Briggs Distinguished Professor of 
Systematic Theology at Union Theological Seminary in New York, is a strong proponent 
of a narrative liberation theology. Dr. Cone grew up in the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church and is part of the Methodist family. Cone relates that Black churches are very 
powerful forces in the African American community: “Black religion has been that one 
place where you can have an imagination that no one can control. And so, as long as 
you know that you are a human being and nobody can take that from you, God is the 
reality in your life that enables you to now understand that.” From an interview with 
Bill Moyers on Bill Moyers Journal, November 23, 2007, on PBS, http:// 
www.pbs.org/moyers/journal/ 11232007 / profile.html (accessed March 29, 2010). In 
the last fifty years, some theologians and missiologists have struggled with discovering 
ways by which those from different religious backgrounds may engage in authentic and 
open interreligious dialogue. 


15 


The project within this dissertation has been to manifest the new 
missiological praxis done in a context in which United Methodist 
Christian students openly shared their beliefs and understanding of faith 
with Muslim students. The Muslim students were invited to do likewise. 
The Muslim students provided instruction to Christian students and the 
author so that an enhanced knowledge and awareness of Islam could be 
obtained. One poignant moment occurred when a Muslim student shared 
how Sunni Muslims and Shiite Muslims routinely worship together and 
do not concern themselves with minor distinctions. 

The fruits of this program are not only included in the pages of this 
dissertation, but also are found in a DVD that was produced as part of 
the project. This resource allows the reader/viewer to experience the 
narrative theology that emerged. Each student who participated agreed 
to a video interview. One of the Muslim students was Amina, a Shiite 
Muslim, who expressed her love for her Christian roommates as they 
engaged in the celebration of Christmas. Amina confesses that she loves 
the Christmas carols, lights, and decorations. She helped her Christian 
roommates put up the Christmas tree and manger. Her persona 
embodied a deep love and respect for Christians. She clearly also had the 
same deep love and affection for Allah and Islam. Amina said she envied 
the way Christians were willing to share and practice their faith. She will 
put her love into action as she has dedicated her life to the ministry of 


healing. She is currently in medical school, studying to be a physician. 


16 


A graduating Christian student, David, was leaving for a tour in 
the Peace Corps in June 2008. David spent his years prior to college 
growing up in a homogeneous community in Iowa. He had limited 
contact with those of different races, cultures, and religions. Because of 
his participation with other students in activities at the Wesley 
Foundation and in this demonstration process, he was willing to “go” toa 
predominately Muslim country with a real and profound appreciation for 
those who practice the Islamic faith. 

In conclusion the author hopes this project will challenge United 
Methodists to recognize that none is exempt from Jesus’ mandate to “love 
first” while engaging in both casual conversations and deep dialogues 
with Muslim brothers and sisters. Resolution 315 quotes several verses 
from the Qu’ran that parallel or are very similar to verses found in the 
Bible. They include, “O believers, be steadfast witnesses for God with 
justice. Do not let the hatred of a people make you act unjustly. Be just 
for justice is next to piety,” (5:8) and “Hold to forgiveness and enjoin 


good; turn aside from the foolish” (7:199).!7 


17 Resolution 315. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE CALLING, THE PROJECT 


The purpose of this opening chapter is to narrate how, within the 
context of the United Methodist church and American Midwestern 
society, I came to understand Islam as a formative force within American 
society during the troubled 1960s. From there, I will sketch how I 
gradually developed a respect for Muslims that ushered in pioneering 
efforts to discover a fairer and more godly way for the United Methodist 
Church (UMC) to relate to Islam and to welcome Muslims, whether 
immigrants or indigenous, into local communities and churches. The 


chapter ends with an outline of the dissertation project. 
The Journey Begins 


My initial contact with Islam was with Black Muslims (Nation of 
Islam.) I engaged in dialogue with some friends who had been raised in 
the Methodist Church (before 1968, after which it became the United 
Methodist Church) and who, as adults, became Black Muslims. 
Encounters with these friends led me to reflect upon and to question 
some of the tenets of Christianity. During the late 1960s and beginning 


in the 1970s when I was in high school, Black Muslims completely 
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rejected African American Christianity, primarily because it was 
understood to have been the religion of those who enslaved Black people 
in America. As a child of the sixties who became an adult in the 
seventies, I lived with the legacy and words of both Malcolm X and the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

During those years, I was torn between the two philosophical and 
religious giants who advocated two very different ways of securing the 
civil rights of African Americans. Malcolm X, minister and spokesperson 
for the Nation of Islam, preached a doctrine of separation from and 
condemnation of white people in America. Malcolm stated that the 
racism, oppression, and degradation suffered by African Americans at 
the hands of white people in America were the most heinous in the 
history of the world. Malcolm went on to say that it was Christianity that 
propped up this cruel and inhumane system long after African 
Americans had been legally emancipated. 

In contrast, the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., a Baptist 
minister, preached a message of love, non-violence, and reconciliation 
with the oppressors of the enslaved progeny of African people. In my 
heart, I believed in non-violence along with peaceful and active 
resistance. But honestly, Malcolm X’s Nation of Islam rhetoric resonated 
at a visceral level with me with statements like, “White folks are devils.” 
When Bull Connor and other white supremacists throughout the South 


were televised beating and maiming black people, it was horrifying; and it 
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was shocking to see dogs attack people who looked like me. I was 
frightened and terrified when, on one Palm Sunday morning, it was 
announced that a church bombing killed four little black girls who were 
attending Sunday school in Birmingham, Alabama. Maybe Malcolm was 
right. Maybe white folks were devils. 

Yet, through it all, I could not turn my back on my faith. I was a 
Christian, and unapologetically so. Somehow I knew that it took the 
messages of both Malcolm X and Dr. King to draw the nation’s, the 
church’s and the world’s attention to the innumerable issues and the 
massive suffering that resulted from slavery, segregation, and the blatant 
unchecked racism that was so pervasive in American history and in my 
lifetime during the 1950s and 60s. 

While I was a student of history attending Central State 
University, a historically Black college, in the early to mid 70’s, I began 
researching the lives and legacy of Malcolm X and Dr. King. I learned 
that Malcolm made a dramatic transformation toward racial 
inclusiveness upon making the hajj! to Mecca. I wanted to know more 
about his pilgrimage. I wanted to know why it changed the direction of 
his life and his message. I wanted to understand and probe the depths of 


Dr. King’s messages of peace, love, and reconciliation among racial and 


1Hajj is one of the Five Pillars of Islam. The hajj is the pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
home of the Prophet Muhammad. Each Muslim is expected to make the pilgrimage if it 
is economically feasible. Mecca is the most holy city for Muslims, and it is toward Mecca 
Muslims offer their prayers to Allah. 
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ethnic groups because these were messages of hope that could be 
extended to and include people of other religions as well 

I was raised in Broaddus Chapel UMC in Springfield, Ohio. It was 
an African American congregation located on the city’s east side in a 
small black community. My experiences there helped to shape my life 
and my faith journey. The church provided a safe environment in which I 
learned and grew as I established a relationship with God and those who 
were God’s people. This church exposed me to a foundational 
understanding of God’s love, grace, mercy and forgiveness. It taught me 
about the different aspects of grace, which were and are embraced by 
United Methodists. 

It was at the church that I learned about the necessity for the 
integration of scripture, tradition, reason, and experience.? It was here I 
learned that God’s love, grace, and mercy enfold all of humanity. Being 


raised in this community of faith helped me to grow in love and grace 


2Prior to 1985, this has been known to Methodists as the “Wesleyan 
Quadrilateral.” Church historians and theologians agree that the term Wesleyan 
Quadrilateral was never used by John Wesley. Donald A. D. Thorsen states in his 1997 
book, The Wesleyan Quadrilateral: Scripture, Tradition, Reason and Experience as a 
‘Model of Evangelical Theology: “The Wesleyan Quadrilateral is a paradigm of how Wesley 
conceived of the task of theology. Wesley neither coined the term nor used it. The term 
Wesleyan Quadrilateral represented a modern effort to summarize the fourfold set of 
guidelines Wesley used as he reflected on theology” (21). In another 2006 publication, 
Holiness as a Root of Morality: Essays on Morality, Thorsen reiterates this position and 
adds: “Wesley did not coin the phrase ‘quadrilateral.’ Instead Albert Outler [used] it 
during the late 1960s in an attempt to summarize Wesley’s contribution to theological 
and ecclesiastical discussion of contemporary issues facing Christians” (7}. In 1985 
Outler publicly expressed regret that he had coined the term since it had been so widely 
misconstrued [Albert C. Outler, “Wesleyan Quadrilateral in John Wesley,” Wesleyan 
Theological Journal 20.1 (1985):16, note 50]. W. Stephen Gunter, in his introduction to 
Wesley and the Quadrilateral: Renewing the Conversation (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
1997), said the Wesleyan Quadrilateral was a “modern Methodist myth” (9). 


a 


with God and continues to undergird who I am as a United Methodist 
and a Christian. 

Through my early experiences in the Methodist Church, I gained a 
deep hunger and thirst for God. In my spirit, I experienced a “deep 
calling unto deep,” just as did Dr. Howard Thurman, co-founder of 
Church of the Fellowship of all People in San Francisco, the first 
intercultural, interracial, and interreligious church in America. Thurman 
was a black theologian, spiritualist, and Dean of the Chapels at Howard 
and Boston universities. During Thurman’s tenure at Boston University, 
the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., was a doctoral student. Dr. King was 
greatly influenced by Thurman through the chapel services. 

Through Sunday school, hearing numerous sermons, participating 
in weekly worship experiences, I continued to dig deeper. I came to know, 
retain, and relate to the stories of both the Jewish and Christian people 
as recorded in the Bible. I internalized them as a foundation for life and 
ministry. 

Later, an inner voice continued to say to me that there was still 
more to the story. It became my life’s call and mission to seek godly 
wisdom and knowledge—not only that wisdom and knowledge that could 


be experienced as an intellectual exercise, but also that which could 


3Howard Thurman, Essential Writings, selected with an introduction by Luther 
E. Smith, Jr., Modern Spiritual Masters Series, ed. Robert Ellsberg (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 2006), 37. 
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transform who I was and could become, and could lead me beyond my 
own cultural, religious, and racial boundaries. 

This mission led me to seek reconciliation with those of other 
religions, cultures, and races through the message of love for all of God’s 
people. The mission called me to learn a new language, the language of 
agape: God’s love for God’s children. It gave me a new message of 
inclusion that spoke love, peace, and justice to brothers and sisters who 
are Christians, as well as to those who are Muslims. 

In his book Deep Is the Hunger, Howard Thurman affirms his 
agreement with St. Augustine, who said, “Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and our souls are restless until they find their rest in Thee.”* Since I 
began this work and this writing, I can testify to the truth of this 
statement. This has not been an easy journey. There were times when I 
wanted to quit, not believing what I was doing would make a difference. 
Today I know that this study has made a difference in me, and I will not 
rest until this part of the work is done. It has been a life-transforming 
experience. As I continue to write and research I remember God does not 
call God’s children to easy work, but to work on the mission at hand. So 
today, I embrace the work and the mission set before me, with the 
knowledge and assurance. that the God who calls me will send, equip, 


and go with me in this endeavor. 


4Howard Thurman, Deep is the Hunger: Meditations for Apostles of Sensitiveness 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1951; Richmond, IN: Friends United Press, 1978), 5 (page 
citations are to the reprint edition). 
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The Middle Passage 


I understand that this is work that must be done in love, as God is 
love and calls all who believe in God to love and to be faithful to the 
commandment to love God, self, and neighbor. In doing so, all who 
embark on this journey will find a deeper spiritual connection with God 
and God’s people. This deep calling has nudged me and encouraged me 
to undertake this journey to reach, teach, clarify, and reframe the story 
of Islam for American United Methodists. 

As a part of this journey, I came to United Theological Seminary to 
obtain a degree in theological studies, and then to move into the 
ordination process. As a student, and later in my relationship with UM 
clergy and laity, I experienced serious religious bias against Islam. This 
bias often was sustained and encouraged by the American national 
media and sometimes expressed by UM leaders in worship. When I heard 
colleagues and friends after 9/11 express their fear of Muslims or use 
inflammatory speech, indicating their assumption that Muslims are not 
and cannot be children of God, I was tremendously alarmed. While I was 
studying for my master’s degree at UTS, I was first introduced to the 
concept of interfaith dialogue. I was encouraged by Professor of 
Evangelism and Mission Norman Thomas to do a research paper on the 


possibilities for Muslim—Christian dialogue based on John 15:16. In this 
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verse Jesus proclaims, “I am the way, the truth and the life. No one 
comes to the Father except through me” (Jn 14:6b). 

As I began to think about this text and to do research for the 
paper, I had the opportunity to understand the pericope in context. I 
learned about the audience to whom these words were written and began 
to learn about the religion of Islam. I praised God for this newly found 
understanding of the world’s largest religion. I passionately wanted to 
grow in my understanding and to discover the ways in which Muslims 
and Christians might engage in dialogue and mutual love. 

Just prior to the inception of this study, a major historical 
landmark occurred as African American Christian leaders came together 
with Black Muslims and Black Panthers in response to Minister Louis 
Farrakhan’s call for a “Million Man March” on Washington, D.C. The year 
was 1995 and Louis Farrakhan had become the Supreme Minister and 
National Representative of the Nation of Islam. These groups saw the 
power in uniting to save and call on Black men and communities to take 
responsibility for addressing issues of poverty, violence, and other 
maladies inherent therein. Until 1995, the Nation of Islam under 
Farrakhan followed the early rhetoric of Malcolm X and preached a 
message of separation from and annihilation of the Jews, and 
maintained that “White people were devils.” This idea was based on the 
treatment of Blacks during slavery and the “stealing” of their history and 


heritage as a people. Some African Americans today believe (as do those 
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in the Nation of Islam) that Islam is the true religion of people of the 
African Diaspora. In 1995, Farrakhan began shedding some of the 
baggage° of the Nation of Islam as a distinct sect as he moved closer to 
Sunni Islam. By 1997, members of the Nation of Islam observed Friday 


as the day set aside for worship, fasting, and prayer. 


The Journey Continues 


Muslim immigration from other countries of the world to the 
United States increased from the 1880s until 1920. Because of restrictive 
immigration laws aimed particularly at Muslims following World War I, 
the Ottoman Empire’s (Muslims) being on the losing side, immigration 
slowed until 1970 when there were changes in the law.® 

In1991, approximately 1,100,000 Muslims lived in the United 


States.?7 That number was projected to reach 3-7 million people in 2001, 


5Farrakhan followed the message of Elijah Muhammad who maintained until his 
death that there needed to be a separation of African American and White Americans. 
Neither he nor Malcolm X felt that African Americans should trust the population that 
had enslaved them and then used Christianity to keep them enslaved. For them the 
only rational option was Islam and for African Americans the “Nation of Islam” that had 
roots in Arabia and Africa. After his hajj Malcolm X saw that Muslims came in all colors 
and from all countries and cultures throughout the world. He renounced the “Nation of 
Islam,” thereby relinquishing his position as its imminent leader. Farrakhan was 
Minister Malcolm’s replacement in the Nation of Islam. 


6Brice Balmer, Meeting Our Multi-Cultural Neighbors (Waterloo, Ontario, Canada: 
Harold Press, 2006), 61-62. 


7Muslim Statistics for the U.S. Site,” Christian Science Monitor, November 29, 
2001, http: / /www.adherents.com/largecom/cpm_islam_usa.html (accessed February 
12, 2009). Also see “The Muslim Population,” Washington Post, September 2, 2003, 
http: / /washingtonpost.com/wpyn/contentgraphic/2006/09/06/GR/2006090/ 300990 
/html (accessed February 12, 2009). 
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and it is projected to surpass the Jewish population in the United States 
by 2010.8 During the decade 1991-2001, more people from Islamic 
countries came to the United States than had come during the rest of the 
twentieth century. Three states in the Midwest rank among the top ten in 
Islamic residents: Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio.? In 1994, there were 843 
mosques in the United States. The first was built in lowa and then they 
began appearing near and far, in cities like Toledo, Detroit and Chicago. 
By the year 2000, the number of mosques in the United States had 
increased 25%. 1° 

Today in Great Britain, where the Muslim population has 
multiplied ten times faster than any other segment of society, 1! 
Methodists have been glad to turn former churches over to Muslims. 


British Methodists find joy in this process as the new mosques will 


Ibid. 


Michigan Has Largest U.S. Population,” Psychiatric News, 40, no. 2 (January 
13, 2005) http: / /pn.psychiatryonline.org/cgi/content/full/40/2/13-b (accessed 
February 12, 2009. 


10“Muslim Statistics.” Also see Balmer, Meeting Our Multi-Cultural Neighbors, 13. 
Balmer states that the 2001 census showed the same number of Muslims in Illinois as 
there were United Methodists. That number was about 350,000. Also see Cynthia 
Campbell, A Multitude of Blessings (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press), 3-4. 
Campbell states that by 2005, researchers estimated that there were more Muslims in 
the United States than there were Jews, Presbyterians, or Episcopalians. 


11“Muslim Population Rising Ten Times Faster than the Rest of Society,” Times 
on Line from the Times January 30, 2009 http: / /www.timesonline.co.uk/tol/news/uk/ 
article562 1482.ece (accessed March 3, 2009). 
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continue to be a place where people worship God.!2 This may be a 
foretaste of how American Methodists might work with those of the 
Islamic faith to preserve sacred spaces. 

While most African Americans baby boomers still practice 
Christianity, a growing number of them have children who have 
embraced Islam or are married to Muslims. Therefore, they must 
examine and find new ways of connecting and communicating with their 
children, their children’s spouses and their grandchildren. Showing their 
children and grandchildren the unconditional love that God gives to them 
compels them to find common ground as they share with one another 
their faith in God. 

As Christians, we must acknowledge that the foundation of this 
faith has its roots in another faith. Two-thirds of Christianity’s holiest 
book is the history of “other” people, called Jews. These people were 
called by God to love God and to let the light of love shine through their 
lives, so that those in other nations and places would come to believe in 
a true and living God. Like Judaism and Christianity, Islam is a 
monotheistic faith. If UM Christians are to be authentically who they are, 
they must honor their “rootedness” in the Jewish faith. Jesus, through 


his ministry, reminds Christians to love and honor God, and to love their 


12“Muslims to Use Former Church as Mosque,” This Is Local London: 40 Local 
Newspapers, One Online Voice Site, December 11, 2008 http:// 
www.thisislocallondon.co.uk/intheboroughs/boroughnews/ 3968576 (accessed 
February 23, 2009). 
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neighbors as Christians seek to live in peace and harmony with all of 
God’s people. Jesus says that all who love and serve God and their 
neighbors are brothers and sisters. 

Since Christians have this bond of shared faith and calling with 
Jews, this same possibility should exist with Islam. Islam, like Judaism 
and Christianity is rooted in a faith heritage and tradition that calls and 
binds humanity together. Each tradition must acknowledge there is 
much they share with one another and far less that divides and 
separates. In subsequent chapters, the legacy of Jesus and of John 
Wesley will be addressed. Every Christian needs to remember that Jesus 


says that those who call upon the name of the Lord will be saved. 


The Journey Towards Understanding 


The Issue of Religion and Media 


As a United Methodist, I believe it is necessary to point out the 
extreme and unwarranted biases Muslims experience in this country. 
The media continues to bombard the viewers with images of “radical” 
Islam, but little coverage is given to Muslim, Jewish, and Christian 
mothers who use their faith to promote the cause.of love, peace, and 
understanding to eliminate suffering. 

In some instances, the Gospel is turned into an instrument of 
hatred against Muslims. As an illustration, consider the conservative 


Christian televangelist John Hagee, the pastor of Cornerstone 
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(independent, non-denominational) Church in San Antonio, Texas. Hagee 
believes the Bible should be taken literally and the U.S. should engage in 
war to reclaim Jerusalem totally as a Jewish homeland and state. In an 
interview on National Public Radio (NPR) on September 18, 2006, Hagee 
was asked by Terry Gross, host of “Fresh Air,” if “all Muslims have a 
deep-seated cultural mandate to kill Christians and Jews?” 

Hagee responded, “Well, the Qu’ran teaches that. It teaches that 
very clearly.” Hagee went on to say, “They hate us because we are free.”!$ 

Then a remarkable change occurred. In an interview on May 16, 
2008, I heard this same John Hagee say he agrees that Islam is not an 
extremist religion and that all who follow it do not want to kill all 
Christians and Jews. Hagee also said that God may even choose to “save” 
Muslims. !4 

This change in John Hagee probably escaped the majority of his 
followers. Conservative Christian groups and some United Methodists 
who watched and follow John Hagee probably continue to remember his 


pejorative indictments of Muslims. Some would, however, be surprised to 


13] bid. 


14Tbid. Hagee also had to apologize to the Roman Catholic Church for identifying 
them as the “Great Whore” for spilling the blood of Jews. Hagee is a dispensationalist 
who believes that Jesus will not return until Israel is restored; the Dome of the Rock, 
located in Jerusalem, is torn down; and the Jewish Temple restored on that site. Hagee 
is identified by George Barna as one of the top ten spokesmen for Christianity in an 
article entitled “Pastor Strangelove,” http/ /www/prospect.org/cs/articles/article 
=pastor_strangelove.11541. 
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learn that even Hagee admits God can save whomever God wants to 
save.15 

I have experienced UM clergy who also engage in prejudicial and 
inflammatory “rhetoric” against Muslims. Sometimes this has occurred 
during the worship services. I was greatly troubled when I heard a UM 
clergyperson end a prayer saying, “We do not pray this prayer in the 
name of Buddha or Allah, but in the name Jesus.” It hurts God’s 
children when a popular Black Gospel singer and the minister at 
Perfecting (non-denominational) Church in Detroit, Michigan, the Rev. 
Donnie McClurkin, sings a song entitled “Days of Elijah.” In a line in the 
refrain he says, “There’s no God like Jehovah, He’s greater than Buddha, 
greater than Allah.”!6 By using such a reference, McClurkin has 
misinterpreted and misrepresented Allah to his listeners. The millions of 
people who buy his CDs and concert tickets may never know that this 


message is incorrect. 


1sThe statement is not on his official Web site, but one does find books and 
quotes from authors who share a negative perspective of Islam. In America, negative 
images of those who are unknown or not understand are often presented by the media 
because many people want the news to reflect values and norms that they assume to be 
true. Television newscasts, like any other broadcast, must compete for the market share 
of viewers. Dominating the ratings, rather than helping viewers recast or reform their 
beliefs, is a major priority. While John Hagee has no connection with the UMC, some 
United Methodists watch his broadcast and read his books. His opinions often concur 
with their opinions because both believe in a “literal” interpretation of scripture. Some 
UMs express the sentiment shared here: “(I) am glad to see him telling what Islam 
really, is which is more than I can say for most Methodist or Lutheran or Catholic 
Preachers who pander to Islamic Groups.” John Hagee on Rate It All, 
http: //www.rateitall.com/i-20768-john-hagee.aspx (accessed September 8, 2009. 


16Donnie McClurkin, “Days of Elijah,” Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Song, Verity, 
2005, compact disc. 
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People may not know and may never be told that Allah is the 
Arabic name for the one Christians call God. Some people will never have 
the advantage of hearing another side of this argument. For many 
people, media and clergy leaders are the trusted sources of information. 
Therefore, some UMs sitting in pews will never learn or discover the 
prejudicial, “Islamophobic,” or misguided nature of these statements and 


media broadcasts. 


Mission, Bridges, Hope 


Over the last fifty years, the UMC has gradually questioned and 
abandoned a policy of fear and condemnation and substituted a policy of 
mutual understanding and bridge-building. This has happened for the 
following three reasons: 


1, Many of those in America who practice Islam are 
American citizens, and they are now our neighbors. It is easy to 
fear or condemn someone whom you hardly know or never meet; 
once Muslims began to become our neighbors, however, it was only 
natural to welcome them, to honor their way of life, and, in some 
instances, to even admire and love them. In 1990, it is estimated 
that 1.3 million Muslims lived in the US. By 2001, this number 
had risen to 2.8 million and is currently projected to be 5-7 
million. The U.S. State Department notes that Islam is one of the 
fastest growing religions in the U.S. and that by 2010 the U.S. 
Muslim population is expected to surpass the U.S. Jewish 
population.!7 


2s In the past, Protestants were taught to fear and to 
condemn Catholics as having perverted the Gospel, as practicing 
an idolatry of the Saints, and as venerating the teachings of their 


17“Portraits of Ordinary US Muslims,” Frontline, http: //www.pbs.org/wgbh/ 
pages/frontline/shows/muslims/ portraits/us.html (accessed January 28, 2009). 
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pope more than those of the Lord Jesus Christ. Today, however, 
respectful dialogue has enabled blind prejudice to be replaced with 
informed understanding. Official dialogues have demonstrated the 
range of beliefs and practices that Protestants hold in common 
with Catholics .... As Christians, Catholic and Protestant, we are 
called to practice and to seek to live the Great Commandment (with 
its commendation to love God, and to love our neighbors as we love 
ourselves, found in the Hebrew Scriptures and the New Testament 
(Deut 10:11, Mt 22:37, Mk 12:30, Lk 10:27). John Wesley, during 
his ministry, reminded Methodists that this love applies to 
Catholics. Today, United Methodists affirm that this love must be 
extended to Muslims. Through the blessing of time and faith that 
continues to seek understanding, the UMC has moved to a position 
where this orientation is applied to Muslims as well. 


3. In the past, Christians systematically characterized Jews 
as “Christ-killers,” and thereby legitimated the social 
discrimination of Jews on religious grounds. Today, however, 
theological and cultural prejudices have been replaced by 
opportunities to examine and share faith, seek understanding, 
work together to alleviate the root causes of hunger, poverty, 
factionalism and war, and to find common ground and a common 
hope upon which we can journey together. UM Christians 
authentically embraced their rootedness in Jewish faith; it was 
recognized that we had a mandate from God to seek to live and 
practice the Great Commandment (with its commendation to love 
God and to love our neighbors as we love ourselves). This step 
toward our Jewish brothers and sisters demonstrates how fear and 
suspicion can be replaced by admiration and gratitude. It was only 
a matter of time before this same reorientation was applied to 
Muslims as well. 


The Journey: Bridge Building 


As stated in the introduction, my goal is to raise the consciousness 
of UM clergy and laity regarding our beliefs about Islam and our Muslim 
neighbors. God extends to all humanity God’s love first. God loves people 
first, thereby modeling for followers and believers in God that all must 


grow in their love for God and God’s children. Christians should love 
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Muslims first as God has loved them. This dissertation, “Love First: 
Bridges of Hope Between United Methodists and Muslims,” will form the 
research backdrop for missiological reflection from which a curriculum 


and other resources and dialogical models will be developed. 
Building a Firm Foundation 


A resource and/or curriculum will be designed for use by anyone 
in the UMC who desires to obtain a greater understanding of God and of 
self, and in doing so understands the value of engaging in dialogue with 
his or her Muslim neighbors. This resource will have the following 


objectives: 


° To assist United Methodists in fostering genuine love and 
respect for their neighbors who are Muslim and to become 
functionally aware of their own doctrine and polity on this 
matter. 

¢ To become authentic as Christians who are United Methodist, 
honoring the commandment of God and of Jesus to love first. 

* To build bridges among these traditions and dispel ignorance 
especially among young adults. 

* To develop and publish a resource or resources to assist UMs 
in discovering their rich heritage and give them tools to assist in 
moving beyond the prejudice, bias, and misinformation that 
exists in some local congregations. The material focuses on the 
common threads between Christianity and Islam, and honestly 
explores their differences and assists those of both faiths to 
remember that final judgment about who will spend eternity 
with God rests with God. 


As I work on these resources, I will discuss the materials related to 
Islam with Mrs. Karen Dabdoub, executive director of the Council on 
American Islamic Relations, (CAIR). Her role at CAIR is to promote 


opportunities for learning and sharing about Muslim peoples and the 
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Islamic faith experience in the Greater Cincinnati area. She agreed to be 
a mentor and collaborator for me on the topic of Islam. Another 
collaborator will be Dr. Melanie Reuter, current director of the Wesley 
Foundation at the University of Cincinnati. The feedback and critique of 
these two individuals is to ensure I endeavor in every way conceivable to 


handle both religions with love, integrity, and fairness. 


Building Pioneers (The Pilot Group) 


The original plan for this project involved working with a group of 
young adults in a local United Methodist congregation. However, I was 
unable to find a church with a young adult group meeting regularly and 
willing to commit to this study. One day as I was talking to Jeanne 
Smith, executive director at the Wesley Foundation on the campus of the 
University of Cincinnati, Smith indicated she had a group of young 
adults willing to engage in such an endeavor. I was delighted to have a 
group of young adult college students with whom I could work. An 
additional benefit of this group was that they were diverse, as well. Three 
of the students were Christians and three were Muslims. 

At the initial meeting, the students agreed to be involved ina 
process that included six weeks of dialogue and instruction regarding 
Christianity and Islam, including similarities and differences. At that 
time, the students were asked to reflect upon the following questions as 


they and I progressed through the time that would be spent together: 
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¢ Do you believe today God extends salvation to those who are 
Muslims? Those who are Christians? If so, how so? If not, why not? 

* Does the United Methodist Church believe that God extends 
salvation to those who are Muslims? If so, how so? If not, why not? 


A resource or resources focused on Muslim—United Methodist relations 
will be produced in conjunction with the students at the Wesley 
Foundation on the campus of the University of Cincinnati. 

" The value of doing this project on a university campus is that 
people in this context are willing to and open to explore new ways of 
thinking, acting and being. This is also a campus ministry setting that 
has its roots specifically in Methodist Christianity. In addition, this 
setting provides the opportunity for ethnic, cultural, geographical and 
religious diversity. College students who begin this kind of investigation 
and contemplation are likely to be more open to religious diversity as 
they become members and/or leaders of local communities, churches 
and mosques. In the future, as these former students become parents, 
they will be able to pass the values of seeing multiple paths or ways to 
God on to the next generation of Christians and Muslims. These young 


adults will be able to exemplify, share and teach the value of love first. 


Under Construction (A Time Line) 


The Initial Plan and Its Revision 


Slowly a plan took shape: I decided to recruit the pilot group of 
young adults to begin an eight-week course of discovery and instruction 


with myself serving as instructor/facilitator beginning in January 2008, 
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during the Christian season called Epiphany. Epiphany is a time when 
Christians are to see themselves in the light of Jesus’ appearance in their 
tradition. It is a time when all can show how loving and gracious God has 
been to all people. 

Originally, an eight-week study was planned, but this was 
shortened to six weeks because the pilot group consisted of students 
from the University of Cincinnati (UC), which operates on the quarter, 
rather than semester system. Students felt they could fully participate in 
this study while being faithful to the requirements of their university 
classes if it were six weeks in length, instead of eight. It was agreed that 
they would meet with the instructor/facilitator up to, but not more than, 
ninety minutes per week. The topics for the six weeks were the following: 
Session 1: What do you know about Christianity and Islam? 
Session 2: Basic Tenants of Christianity. 

Session 3: Basic Tenants of Islam 
Session 4: What United Methodists Believe and Why. 
Session 5: What are/were our fears? What were our insights 


from these experiences? 
o Session 6: Videotaping session 


Oo 000 0 


During this process, the Rev. Dr. William C. Davis, pastor at 
Calvary United Methodist Church in the Avondale community of 
Cincinnati, served as a dialogue partner with me. He met with me as 
needed for the purpose of support and dialogue. He has a unique vantage 
point in that as a Christian pastor for more than forty years, he has two 


sons between the ages of thirty and thirty-seven who converted to Islam. 
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Tools for Building 


The final hope for this project, “Love First: Bridges of Hope 
Between United Methodists and Muslims,” is for publication by 
Cokesbury or Abingdon Press as an official United Methodist resource for 
the process of facilitating interreligious study. Revisions of the guide will 
be made so that what has been produced may be in a suitable format for 
publication and distribution. 

This research project will allow me to teach, lead seminars, and 
create dialogue opportunities that highlight the importance of this topic 
for United Methodist congregations. I am happy to share my experiences 
with staff from the United Methodist Church’s General Boards of 
Discipleship, Global Ministries, and the General Commission on 


Interreligious Concerns. 


CHAPTER TWO 


LEARNING TO LOVE FIRST 


In this chapter, the author will address and offer responses to the 
question, “In Christian-Islamic relationships, how are United Methodists 


guided to live God’s mandate to love our neighbors as ourselves’?” 


Building on the Foundation 


The primary task for United Methodist Christians living in God’s 
world is to love. First, they are to love God and then they are to love 
neighbors as themselves. Love is the lens through which all actions and 
words toward others must be viewed. This aspect becomes the primary 
issue for reflection in any study for those of any faith tradition: how that 
faith seeks to relate to others. Therefore, the primary question that must 
be addressed by members of the UMC is, “Are United Methodists able 
and willing to live with neighbors of other faiths with genuine respect and 
steadfast love, as God requires?” Additional related questions that will be 
considered in this chapter of the dissertation follow: 

¢ When, why, and how should United Methodists engage in 
forming loving relationships with Islamic brothers and sisters? 


What are the historical interactions of United Methodists and their 
former denominations with Islam? 
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¢ How are those responsible for teaching and transmitting this 
information responding in 2009? Are they effective in getting 
(transmitting the message of the General Church relative to this 
issue to the people in the pews? The groups who will be 
investigated are the general agencies of the UMC: Wesley 
Foundations, seminaries, pastors, and teachers in local 
congregations. 

¢ Is information accessible to pastors and teachers with regard 
to crafting sermons and providing special studies on this topic? 

¢ Why is building interfaith bridges with Islam necessary today? 

* How may Christians move to the maturity it will take to be 
able to understand, appreciate, and honor the religious tradition of 
those who practice Islam? 

Finally, 

¢ Will United Methodists, as a result of their genuine dialogue 
with Islamic neighbors, be willing to work together for the 
development of materials and resources that would enhance 
dialogue, (particularly in the West Ohio Conference and Ohio River 
Valley District), and allow both groups to model love first? 


Foundational United Methodist Statements on Islam 


Every four years or quadrennium, the UMC gathers laity and clergy 
from across the United States and the world to its major legislative body, 
the General Conference. For two weeks, these delegates rewrite and/or 
revise The United Methodist Book of Disciple and the Book of Resolutions. 
In 2008, the General Conference of the United Methodist Church met in 
Fort Worth, Texas. The 2008 General Conference reaffirmed the work 
previously done with interreligious dialogue including the resolution 


entitled “Our Muslim Neighbors.”! 


1General Conference of the United Methodist Church (USA), Resolution 315, Our 
Muslim Neighbors (Nashville, TN: The United Methodist Publishing House, 2004), 
http: //www.gbgmumce.org/ 315%200urMuslim%20Neighbors%202004.html (accessed 
January 14, 2007). 
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This document’s opening statement reads, “Christians are called to 
initiate and promote better relationships between Christians and 
Muslims on the basis of informed understanding, critical appreciation, 
and balanced perspectives of one another’s basic beliefs.”2 This is a 
strong statement from a generically Christian perspective in that it calls 
all Christians to do work that will not only enable them to see themselves 
from their own perspective but also requires them to try to see 
themselves as Muslims might see them if the situation were reversed. It 
calls for Christians to be actively engaged in reflection on their own 
beliefs and to use, as far as possible, the same objectivity and balance as 
they look at Islam. The Conference goes on to specify the role and 
responsibilities of those who are United Methodists: 

1. Respecting Muslim neighbors—“to be faithful neighbors and 
witnesses to other members of the human family,” and to 
“recognize with respect people of the religion of the Islam.”$. 

2. Entering into religious dialogue—to “enter into serious 
interfaith encounters and explorations between Christians and 
adherents of other living faiths of the world.” 

3. Making our faith intelligible to Muslims—“to reflect anew on 
our faith and seek guidance for our witness among neighbors of 
other faiths.”* 


The most forceful statement of the United Methodist Church is 


entitled, “Our Theological Task.” This statement makes critical reflection 


Ibid. 


3Ibid. 


‘Ibid. 
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of our own Christian traditions and ideas obligatory. It requires United 
Methodist Christians to examine their assumptions and beliefs that may 
have been held for a lifetime but have been given little scrutiny. 
This theological understanding compels us to a particular kind of 
dialogue, one in which we reflect critically upon our Christian 
tradition, gain accurate appreciation of the tradition of others, and 
engage with love and generosity of spirit as we seek to “raise all 
such relationships to highest possible level of human fellowship 
and understanding.”® 
As United Methodist congregations seek to grow in faith and 
understanding and to meet and reach the community that currently 
surrounds them, they must begin the process of moving beyond a 
“Sunday school” understanding of God and Christianity. Since many 
United Methodists are familiar with the Jewish tradition through the Old 
Testament, pastors, and church leaders can use that relationship as a 
stepping stone to help them express to their congregations and leaders 
why? they should know and understand Islam. Christians, Muslims and 
Jews worship the same God. Whereas Christian use the name “God,” 
Jews say, “Adonai” and Muslims, “Allah.” Each claims a heritage and a 


faith tradition from the patriarch Abraham. Focusing on and 


understanding the common origins, and the different translations of the 


5Tbid. 


6As Christians, United Methodists share their biblical heritage with Jews. What 
they may not understand is that all believe in God as creator and sustainer, the 
foundation and recipient of their worship and praise. What United Methodists may not 
know is that Abraham is the father of Muslims just as he is the father of Jews and 
Christians, and that their understanding of the Virgin Mary and Jesus and the New 
Testament is closer to that espoused by Orthodox and Conservative Jews. 
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name of the One true and living creator, could assist members of each 
faith to learn to appreciate the other and be open to engaging in open 
dialogue. This can assuage fears and give UM Christians and Muslims a 
common starting point. Many pastors and leaders fully engage in a more 
thorough understanding their tradition while seeking a greater 
understanding of their Jewish and Muslim brothers and sisters. 

Some of the agencies and organization that provide information 
and training are discussed in the following chapters, segments and in the 
appendices. Documents to substantiate the work of what UM bishops, 
conferences, congregations and pastors have done to till this ground will 
be examined. More immediately, however, attention will focus on John 
Wesley. By focusing attention on Wesley, the author seeks to discover 
how Wesleyan theology may be used as a point of departure for 
understanding how Christians might respect Islam and love their Muslim 


neighbors. 


John Wesley’s Perspectives on Islam, Salvation, and Grace 


Wesley was an eighteenth-century clergyman and theologian in the 
Church of England in Great Britain who subsequently founded the 
Methodist Societies there and the Methodist Church in America. Like 


other reformers, he addressed the issues and efficacy of other Christian 
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communions and other religions. With regard to Islam, Wesley viewed it 


as a distinct religion rather than just a Christian heresy.’ 


Wesley’s Overwhelmingly Negative Assessment of Islam 


Like his others contemporaries, he often refers to Islam and 
Muslims in negative connotations. Consider these illustrations: Wesley 
regards Muslims as only a little above the heathens and 


as utter strangers to all true religion as the four-footed brethren; 
as void of mercy as lions and tigers; as much given up to brutal 
lust as bulls or goats; so that in truth they are a disgrace to 
human nature and a plague to all that are under the iron yoke. 


His brother, who assisted him in the founding of the societies in 
England and who often expressed John’s theology in songs called hymns, 
wrote these words about those who were followers of Islam: 


The smoke of that infernal cave, 

Which half the Christian world o’erspread, 
Disperse, Thou heavenly Light, and save 
The souls by that imposter led 

That Arab-thief, as Satan bold 

Who quite destroy’d Thine Asian fold.? 


7Sermon 1061(5) (6) in Sermons by Rev. John Wesley, A.M. (London: Wesleyan 
Conference Office, 1876) Vol. III 221-222. The sermon numbers quoted are the same in 
the bicentennial edition (BCE) of Wesley’s Works, with the exception of sermon 25, 
which is 30 in BCE. This is as cited in an article by W. Peter Stephens, “Understanding 
Islam in the Light of Bullinger and Wesley,” http:// 209.85.207.104/ 
search?=cache:aThzW Pxh9YJ;oxford-institute.org/docs/2007-10Stephens.pdf (accessed 
December 18, 2007). 


8Ibid., Sermon 63(1)(3)-(6) Sermons II, 315-317. 


bid. Also see George Osborne, ed., The Political Works of John and Charles 
Wesley (London: Wesleyan Conference Office, 1868-1872,) Vol. 6, 137. 
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While Wesley’s attitude toward Islam may seem especially negative, 
it was indeed different from that of most other theologians. As stated 
above Wesley sees Muslims as “only a little above the heathen in religion 
and as utter stranger(s) to all true religion.” Yet even with this attitude, it 
must be noted that Wesley does not dismiss Islam altogether. On one 
occasion, Wesley was abie to regard Muslims as sincere, even though 
mistaken: “Not believing the whole truth, is not owing to want of 
sincerity, but merely to want of light.”!0° 

Wesley also acknowledged that Muslims were not to be judged in 
the same way as those who followed or professed Christianity.!! Nor did 
he believe that the tenants of the New Testament could be applied to 
Muslims who had not been exposed to Christianity.12 Wesley even went 
so far as to positively acknowledge that the lives of some of those who 
followed Islam put those who were called by the name “Christian” to 


shame.!3 Wesley thought the lives of Christians were a shame and 


10Ibid., Sermon 106 I (3) (4) II (3) (Sermons III 221, 226.) He also says he has 
nothing to do with the heathen and Jews and not much more with Roman Catholics. 


1lWesley, as the reformers, recognizes with Abimelech that God can work 
outside his people, though he adds a qualification: “It appears by this that God revealed 
himself by dreams. . . not only to his servants the prophets, but even to those who 
were out of the pale of the church; but then usually it was with some regard to God’s 
own people.” He is ready to admit that “There are many places and persons that have 
more of the fear of God in them than we think they have.” For his comments on Genesis 
20:3 and 11, see Explanatory Notes upon the Old Testament (Bristol: Pine, 1765) Vol. 1 
p. 79. . 


12Tbid. 


13]bid. 
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“stumbling block” to the spread of the Gospel. He believed the behavior 
and actions of Christians were an impediment to Muslims’ conversion. 1+ 

In his sermon on I Corinthians 13:1-3, Wesley goes further to say 
that even the heathen is not excluded from salvation. Wesley argues that 
the love of neighbor as imparted to humans has its origins in God’s love. 
Wesley said that God is “rich in mercy to all who call upon him, 
according to the light they have.”!5 

Even though Wesley was critical of the Islamic faith, he was 
“careful not to act as judge . . . to determine their eternal destiny.”!© This 
philosophy supports Wesley’s theology and understanding of the nature 
of grace. God’s prevenient grace pursues, seeks after, and attentively 
tries to engage those who would be followers. It is at work in all people 
who want to serve and please God. Justifying grace allows those who 
believe in God, to hear God’s voice and respond affirmatively. Justifying 


grace reconciles humanity to God. 


Wesley’s Theology and Understanding of Grace 


God’s sanctifying grace allows humans to mature in God, as they 
seek holiness in every part of their lives. Wesley believes that God is the 


God of all and that God’s attitude and actions toward humankind exhibit 


M4] bid. 
UI bid., Sermon 91 (2) (3) (Sermons II 53-54). 


leTbid. 
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love, grace, and mercy. He concedes that ultimate judgment is left to 
God. God accepts all, who in faith; stand in awe of God and work for 
justice and righteousness. He publicly espoused and emphasized that 
the life lived from the heart and not the head was evidenced in the lives 
of Muslims as people’s lives were changed and showed evidence of God’s 
work in them and their acceptance by God.”!” 

Wesley’s theology of grace is that God is pursuing all humans 
before they are even aware of it by the means of prevenient grace.!8 He 
also believed that all people are capable of reconciliation with God, or of 
being saved. This he referred to as justifying grace. 

Wesley’s theology and doctrine of grace and love was foundational 
to his thinking, his writing and his sermons. This understanding of grace 
stood in opposition to Calvinist who believed that God elected some 
persons for salvation and others for damnation. Wesley said that at all 
times in their lives humans are totally dependent on God’s grace. Ina 


letter to John Fletcher in March of 1771, he writes of each person’s, 


i7[bid. Also see John Telford, ed., The Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, vol. 2 
(London: Epworth Press, 1931), 231. This quotation manifests the trinitarian character 
of Wesley’s theology, which is evident in an examination of God’s working in the 
heathen. 


18[bid. Also see Ron Benefil, “Christian Holiness and the Wesleyan Mission of 
Mercy: The Character of the People of God in the Word,” Holiness as a Root of Morality: 
Essays on Wesleyan Ethics, ed. John S. Park, (Lewiston, NY: Edwin Mellen Press) 127. 
(From John Wesley’s “New Birth,” Works [BE] 2, 188.) Prevenient Grace is “God’s 
initiative to (save) through the incarnational and sacrificial death of Christ.” Justifying 
Grace is to be “saved from the guilt of sin, and restored to the favour of God.” 
Sanctifying Grace is being “saved from the power and root of sin, and restored to the 
image of God.” 
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“utter inability to do any good of himself; the absolute necessity of the 
grace and the Spirit of God to raise even a good thought or desire in our 
hearts.” He goes on to say that the Lord is “rewarding and accepting of 
none but so far as they proceed from His preventing, convincing and 
converting grace through the Beloved.”!9 

Humans, however, have the existential freedom to respond to God 
through faith by saying yes to God’s love and grace. This is what Wesley 
identifies as justifying (convincing) grace. Once a person says yes to 
God’s justifying grace, then he or she moves toward perfection in God’s 
love and grows in his or her relationship to God. Humans are then able 
to receive God’s sanctifying (converting) grace or that grace which allows 
one to grow and mature in love. Christians are perfected by God through 
their faith and by God’s grace and mercy. This is motivated by the 
believer’s deep and passionate desire to please God by doing God’s work 


and will in the world. 


Explaining Wesley’s Negative Assessment of Islam 


In all of his extensive travels, there is no record of John Wesley’s 
spending time in any Islamic state or country. It appears his only context 
for commentary on this Islam; is that of a Christian, white male from 


England who received his information from negatively biased writings. 


'Tbid., 127. 
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Wesley, at one point in his ministry, says that even though he has 
commented on Islam, at present he has “nothing to do” with Muslims.?° 
Karen Armstrong explains the European distaste for Islam in these 


terms: 


Until the rise of the Soviet Union in our own century, no ideology 
posed such a continuous challenge to the West as Islam. When the 
Muslim empire was established in the seventh century CE, Europe 
was a backward region. Islam had quickly overrun much of the 
Christian world of the Middle East as well as the great Church of 
North Africa, which had been of crucial importance to the Church 
of Rome. This brilliant success was threatening: had God deserted 
the Christians and bestowed his favour on the infidel? Even when 
Europe recovered from the Dark Ages and established its own great 
civilization, the era of the ever-expanding Muslim remained. 
Europe could make no impression on the powerful dynamic 
culture: the Crusading project of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries eventually failed and, later, the Ottoman Turks brought 
Islam to the very doorstep of Europe. This fear made it impossible 
for Western Christians to be rational or objective about the Muslim 
faith.?! 


20Tbid. 


21Karen Armstrong, Muhammad (San Francisco: Harper, 1992), 11. Also see, 
“English Translations of the Qu’ran,” The Collections and Sources of the Qu’ran, http: // 
www.answering-islam.or/Gilchrist/Vol 1/5d.html (accessed April 11, 2010). “Thou 
shalt finde it of so rude, and incongruous a composure so farced with contradictions, 
blasphemies, obscene speeches, and ridiculous fables, that some modest, and more 
rationall Mahometans have thus excused it... . Such as it is, I present to thee, having 
taken the pains only to translate it out of French, not doubting, though it hath been a 
poyson, that hath infected a very great, but most unsound part of the universe, it may 
prove an Antidote, to confirm in thee the health of Christianity” (Ross, The AlCoran of 
Mahomet, p. A2, A3). The book ends with a brief biography of Muhammad and closes 
with a "Caveat" to consider "what use may be made of, or if there be any danger in 
reading the Alcoran" in which he is at some pains to defend the very fact of an English 
translation of the holy book of "the Turks" as against the presupposed criticism of those 
who might think that it was a way of allowing into England the "dismall night of 
Mahometane darkness" (op. cit., p. Ef3). Describing the Qu'ran elsewhere as a 
"gallimaufry of errors", he goes on in his caveat to say: “If you will take a brief view of 
the Alcoran, you shall finde it a hodgepodge made up of these four ingredients: 1. Of 
Contradictions. 2. Of Blasphemie. 3. Of ridiculous Fables. 4. Of Lyes.” (Ross, op. cit., p. 
Ff2). 
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Armstrong also makes the point that, even at the time of her 
writing in the 1990s, there were surprisingly few accessible biographies 
of Muhammad. In a conversation with the author’s Islamic advisor, 
Karen Dabdoub, it was shared that the Qu’ran may have been translated 
into English as early as the eighteenth century, but it was not readily 
available to the masses of people. This, too, is corroborated by 
Armstrong. She notes that the Qu’ran was first translated into Latin only 
in 1143.22 This translation, though considered “dull,” is still regarded as 
remarkably accurate. Even with the coming of the Enlightenment and 
the Renaissance, the major attitude regarding Islam among the 
European and Oriental Christian writers remained negative.?? 

It is against this backdrop that an examination and understanding 
of Wesley’s views on Islam are sought. It is clear that he, like other 
Europeans of the time, would have at best a prejudicial view of this 
religion. Therefore, it is probably more advantageous to look at Wesley’s 
opinions and teaching on an issue much closer to home, and then to 
extrapolate what might have been his attitude regarding Islam if he had 
been able to read, understand, and experience the religion as he had 


Roman Catholicism. 


221bid. In 1542, when Luther wanted to read a Latin translation of the text he 
was unable to find a Latin translation. George Sale produced the first English 
translation of the Qu’ran in 1734. 


23Ibid., 36. 
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Wesley’s Plea for Unity 


John Wesley had visited Ireland twenty-one times between 1747 
and his death in 1791. While there, he preached and established 
Methodist Societies. Unlike the other countries of Great Britain, Ireland 
continued even into the twentieth century to experience riots and 
violence between Catholics and Protestants. In 1749, Wesley embarked 
on a two-week preaching tour of Dublin. While in Dublin, he also wrote 
“A Letter to a Roman Catholic” on July 18.24 

Ten days prior to the writing of this letter, Wesley had written “A 
Short Address to the Inhabitants of Ireland” in response to riots against 
the Methodists that had taken place in Cork in May of that year. In his 
address, he gave another of numerous explanations of the Methodist 
Societies and said that the Irish should “not oppose or speak or think of 
evil of Methodism.” 25 Even if the Irish thought that Methodists “do not 
exactly judge right as to some of the appendages of religion,” they are 
living witness to the substance of religion—a virtuous heart producing a 
virtuous life—they spend and are spent to advance genuine morality. He, 
therefore, asks the Irish to recognize that Methodists are indeed doing 


the work of God, and he invited all Irish “to join hearts and hands in the 


24Geoffrey Chapman, Wesley’s Letter to a Roman Catholic, ed. Michal Hurley 
(Belfast: Epworth House, 1968), 30-32. Originally published in 1749. 


25Ibid., 37. 
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work, ‘til holiness and happiness cover our land as the waters cover the 
sea,”26 

Before he concludes, he neaunioe the people whom he is addressing 
that this change in attitude was not only good for their spiritual lives, 
but for the economic life of Ireland as well. He writes, “You do well, to 
promote that excellent design spreading the linen manufacture among 
us” and the Methodists are conducive to the “flourishing of our 
manufactures.” Wesley makes this comment since at that particular 
time, many of the economic affairs were in the hands of the Anglican 
Irish Protestants.27 

It must be remembered that at this juncture Methodism was not 
an independent denomination. While Wesley was an advocate of dialogue 
and peace and love between religious groups, he was first an Englishman 
and a Protestant. Therefore, he did not support the Relief Act of 1778 
that relaxed the penal laws against Roman Catholics. He still feared and 
dreaded the “Popery.”28 

It should also be made clear that even though Wesley thought 


Christians of all communions should stress the common ground and 


26Tbid. 


27Ibid. Wesley’s “Letter to a Roman Catholic,” written on July 18, 1749, appears 
to be addressed to no specific person, but is an open letter to the Roman Catholic 
community in general. According to United Methodist historian Albert Outler, it is 
addressed to Catholic laymen rather than the clergy, and may have been printed at 
some time as an open letter. It, too, seems to be concerned with the situation that 
existed in Cork. 


8T bid. 
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work together, this in no way “demanded in theory or practice the 
renunciation of one’s own opinions and principals.” These differences, 
according to Wesley, did not preclude the possibility for cooperation and 
dialogue. Wesley encouraged those who read his letter to do as he had 
done. He had found the courage to accept an invitation to a meal from an 
old Catholic antagonist. Following the meal, Wesley said that the man 
was not the stiff and queer individual he had expected.?9 

In his first point of “A Letter to a Roman Catholic,” Wesley writes: 


You have heard ten thousand stories of us, who are commonly 
called Protestants, of which, if you believe only one in a thousand, 
you must think very hardly [badly] of us. But this is quite contrary 
to our Lord’s rule, “Judge not that ye be not judged”, and has 
many ill consequences, particularly this—it inclines us to think as 
hardly [badly] of you. Hence, we are on both sides less willing to 
help one another and more ready to hurt each other. Hence, 
brotherly love is utterly destroyed, and each side, looking on the 
other as monsters, gives way to anger, hatred, malice and to every 
unkind affection, which have frequently broke out in such 
inhumane barbarities as are scarce named among the heathens.*° 


In his second paragraph Wesley continues: 


Now can nothing be done, even allowing us on both sides to retain 
our own opinion, for softening our hearts towards each other, the 
giving of a check to this flood of unkindness, and restoring at least 
some small degree of love among our neighbors and countrymen? 
Do you not wish for this? Are you fully convinced that malice, 
hatred, revenge, bitterness, whether in us or in you, in our hearts 
or yours, are an abomination to the Lord? Be ours right or wrong, 
these tempers are undeniably wrong. They are on the broad road 
that leads to destruction, to the nethermost hell.3! 


2bid., 46-47. 
3Ybid., 48. 


31Ibid., 49. 
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Wesley says that his writing this letter, has not received overwhelming 


support from other Protestant clergymen: 


I do not suppose all the bitterness is on your side. I know there is 
too much on our side, also. So much that, I fear that many 
Protestants (so called) will be angry at me, too, in this manner, and 
will say, “It is showing you too much favour; you deserve no such 
treatment at our hands.”?2 


But for the sake of his faith and the abounding grace God extends 
to all, Wesley feels he must pen this letter and take this risk. 


But I do not think you do; I think you deserve the tenderest regard 
I can show, were it only because the same God raised you and me 
from the dust of the earth, and has made us both capable of living 
and enjoying him to eternity, ... How much more [do you deserve 
my tenderest regard], if you are a person fearing God (as without 
question many of you are) and studying to have a conscience void 
of offense towards God and man?% 


Wesley then takes the time to elaborate on the things that 
Catholics and Protestants share in common. After listing the things that 
Protestants and Catholics hold in common Wesley asks: 


Now, do not you yourself approve of this? Is there any one point 
you can condemn? Do not you practice as well as approve of it? 
Can you ever be happy if you do not? Can you ever expect true 
peace in this or glory in the world to come, if you do not believe in 
God through Christ, if you do not fear and love God? My dear 
friend, consider: I am not persuading you to leave or change your 
religion, but to follow after that fear and love of God without which 
all religion would be vain.#4 


Wesley then offers this challenge: 


32Ibid., 42. 
33Tbid. 


34Ibid., 42. 
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Have you anything to reprove in this? Are you not herein even as 
he? If not (tell the truth), are you not condemned both by God and 
your own conscious? Can you fall short of any one point hereof 
without falling short of being a Christian?% 


As the letter draws to a close, Wesley makes this forceful appeal: 


But if God still loveth us, ought we also to love one another? We 
ought, without this endless jangling about opinions, to provoke one 
another to love and to good works. Let the points wherein we differ 
stand aside; there are enough wherein we agree, enough to be the 
ground of every Christian temper and of every Christian action.%6 


John Wesley’s final points are especially awe-inspiring as they form 
the foundation and the underpinning of the desire for more dialogue and 
understanding between United Methodist and Muslims: 


Let us, thirdly, resolve to harbour no unkind thought, no 
unfriendly temper towards each other. Let us lay the axe to the 
root of the tree; let us examine all that rises in our heart, and 
suffer no disposition there which is contrary to tender affection. 
Then shall we easily refrain from unkind actions and words, when 
the very root of bitterness is cut up.” 


3] bid., 54. 
36Tbid., 55. Wesley continues this argument saying: 


In the name, then, and in the strength of God let us resolve, first, not to 
hurt one another; to do nothing unkind or unfriendly to each other, nothing 
which we would have not done to ourselves. Rather let us endeavor after every 
instance of kind, friendly and Christian behaviors towards each other Let us 
resolve, secondly, God being our helper, to speak nothing harsh or unkind of 
each other. The sure way to avoid this is to say all the good we can, both of and 
to one another; in all our conversation, either with or concerning each other, to 
use only language of love, to speak with all softness and tenderness, with the 
most endearing expression which is consistent with truth and sincerity: 


37Ibid. The remainder of Wesley’s statement is as follows: 


Let us, fourthly, endeavour to help each other on in whatever we are 
agreed leads to the Kingdom. So far as. we can, let us always rejoice to 
strengthen each other’s hands in God above. Above all, let us each take heed of 
himself (since each must give an account of himself to God) that he fall short of 
the religion of love, . . . let us press on to the prize of our high calling; that being 
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Wesley also preached a sermon entitled, “Catholic Spirit.” In it, he 


pleads with his hearers and followers for a spirit of inner unity: 


But although a difference in opinion or modes of worship may 
prevent an entire external union, yet need it prevent our union in 
affection? Though we cannot think alike, may we not love alike>?#8 
Every wise man, therefore, will allow others that same liberty of 
thinking which he desires they should allow him; and he will no 
more insist on their embracing his opinions than he would have 
them insist on embracing theirs. He bears with those who differ 
from him, and only asks him with whom he desires to unite in love 
that single question, “Is thy heart right as my heart is with thy 
heart? ...if it be, give me thine hand” 9 
This and other quotes demonstrate Wesley attempted to maintain 
clarity between the “experimental-practical” aspects of the church and 
the “doctrinal-theological” juxtaposing of tenets and traditions of the 


Christian faith. Wesley believed that true or genuine religion is seeking 


God in one’s heart in spite of any faulty religious doctrine. 


Preliminary Conclusion 


It is clear that Wesley was not able to extend the sentiments in his 


open Letter to Jews and Muslims.*° However, should Wesley have had 


justified by faith, we have peace with God through Jesus Christ...that the love of 
God may be shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given to us. 


38John Stacey, John Wesley: Contemporary Perspectives (Epworth: London 
1988), 164-165. 


39Tbid., 165. 


This author readily acknowledges that Wesley’s understanding of Jesus is that 
he is the son of God, the incarnation of God, who is seated with God in the heavenly 
realm. This reality of this belief stands in tension with Muslims who understand Isa 
(Jesus) as a virgin-born prophet of God. Wesley biographer Thomas Oden says Wesley 
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the occasion to meet and to observe Muslims, the author firmly believes 
that this would have broken down the prejudices that were universally 
and uncritically shared among his contemporaries. By observing how he 
shed the prevailing Anglican distrust of Catholics, one can discern what 
were his “Gospel’s” principles. This understanding will assist those in the 
contemporary church to determine how and why Wesley may have re- 
directed his thoughts, words, and deeds concerning Muslims. Thus, even 
though Wesley was openly hostile toward Muslims whom he never met, 
his overcoming of antagonisms toward Catholics stands as a powerful 
example of the kind of posture that the disciples of Wesley might well 


adapt when meeting Muslims within the current context of 2010. 


Methodism and Islam: Intersections and Connections 


Many of Wesley’s theological concepts can be extrapolated to help 
contemporary United Methodists in engaging in interreligious reflection 
and dialogue. It is still fair to say today, as Wesley did in 1749, that some 
who share his faith will be angry when they discover United Methodists 


who have nurtured the tenderest affection for Muslims. Many today will 


talks consistently about “the two natures of God.” In the Christ event, Jesus was “real 
God and real man or perfect God and perfect man.” For Wesley, Christ’s voice was 
“distinguishable from that of the Father yet it is one in unity as there is an empathetic 
unity in the essence of the Father and the Son.” Thomas Oden, John Wesley: Scriptural 
Christianity, (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1994) 177. Wesley would have been keenly 
aware of the divergence between Christians and Muslims, particularly around this 
issue. But as evoked in his “Letter to a Roman Catholic,” Wesley could have found 
many areas of common ground between Methodists and Muslims that would allow the 
two to embrace one another across the divide. The writer believes the main issues that 
would breach the gap would be Wesley’s understanding of God’s love and grace for all. 
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still say, as Wesley said of Catholics, that Muslims deserve no such 
treatment at our hands. Wesley goes on to share that because God 
regards each person that God made, from the dust of the earth, in God’s 
own image, God has shown to humans the most loving and tender 
regard. God gives humans the opportunity to have an intimate 
relationship with God, to know and understand God, but has ultimately 
given humans grace to love and live for God and for others now and 
throughout eternity. 

The basic tenants of Islam and the teaching of the Prophet 
Muhammad, which will be discussed thoroughly in Chapter III, intersect 
and connect with the Wesleyan understanding of who God is and how 
God seeks to be in a relationship with God’s children. Of the thirteen 
statements made by Wesley regarding that which Catholics and 
Protestants share in common, eight are also core beliefs for those who 
practice Islam. They include the following: 

1. God is Father of all things, especially angels and men (women), 

and has dominion over all things 

2. Regeneration by the power of God’s Holy Spirit*! 

3. God’s forgiveness of sin for those who truly repent*? 

4. The unjust shall be tormented in hell and the just will live in 

unspeakable joy in the presence of God. 

5. Has full confidence in God and in God’s mercy and grace and 

loves God with all his soul 


6. Worships God in spirit, in truth, and in all things gives thanks. 
7. Calls upon God with his heart as well as his lips 


41Mohammad Jamal Dauodi, “Bridge Building Between Christianity and Islam” 
(D.Min. diss., United Theological Seminary, 2005), 36-39. 


421bid. 
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8. Serves God all the days of his life? 

Going beyond Wesley’s list, Muslims, like Christians, believe that 
Mary the mother of Jesus was a virgin at the time of Jesus’ birth, and 
her deeds are highly honored in the Qu’ran and Islamic tradition. 
Furthermore, Muslims honor and follow Jesus as a true teacher and a 
faithful prophet of Allah (just as was Muhammad). These shared beliefs 
give United Methodists and Muslims common ground on which they may 


engage in dialogue and love with one another. 
Muhammad’s Christian Benevolence 


The core beliefs and theology of Islam will be discussed at length in 
the next chapter. At this point however, it seems affirmatively positive 
that Muhammad, based on his actions, interaction and his teachings 
about Christianity, would have been open to engaging in dialogue with 
Wesley had the opportunity been presented.*4 In fact, had they lived in 
the same time and place, Muhammad would have been able to see the 
parallels in theology and practice between Methodism and Islam and 


would have embraced Wesley as a brother and a true follower of Allah. 


Ibid., 49-52. 


44Hamza Yusuf, Purification of the Heart: Signs, Symptoms and Cures of the 
Spiritual Diseases of the Heart (Columbia, MD: Starlatch Press, 2004), 148. 
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In the Hadith,*5 the companions of Muhammad recalled how he 
had three simple rules for Muslims. They are to (1) spread peace, (2) feed 
the needy people, and (3) “pray at night when others are asleep, [so that] 
Muslims will enter paradise with ease.”46 People cannot spread peace, 
“without doing good” and “doing no harm,” (for those who bring war are 
living the antithesis of peace and love for God by harming others and 
God’s creation). Feeding needy people also requires “doing good,” and 
was one of the things that Wesley did that he commended to his 
followers. These parallels are between John Wesley’s commendation to 
his followers to “stay in love with God” and Muhammad’s command to be 
vigilant in prayer and to “pray at night when others are asleep.” The 
implication here is that a spiritual connection to God is necessary, and 
one must be vigilant in keeping that connection with God/Allah even 
when others chose to sleep. 

As UMs seek to focus on the parallels and common ground, 
connections and understandings between Christians and Muslims we 
must use the opportunities that God provides. The place where most 


United Methodists gather is at worship. What follows is an experience in 


4SAbdul Wahid Hamad, ed., Companions of the Prophet (Muslim Education and 
Litereary Services: London), 1998, reprinted 2003. The Hadith “highlights aspects of the 
lives of thirty Companions of the Prophet (Muhammad), some famous, others almost 
completely unknown. (In two volumes) are the trials and triumphs of the early Muslims 
as individuals are well portrayed. (The Hadith) was first published in Arabic sources. 
The lives of the Sahabah or Companions are a rich storehouse of knowledge, guidance 
and inspiration.” 


Yusuf, Purification, 148. 
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which one United Methodist pastor led his congregation during a weekly 
worship service. As he did this, he expanded the congregations 
understanding of Islam as he took the opportunity to participate in and 


worship and dialogue with Muslims in his community. 


How One Pastor Prepared A UM Congregation for Dialogue 


One man who endeavored to lead his UM congregation in this 
exploration of other religions is the Rev. Adam Hamilton. Hamilton is the 
pastor of Resurrection UMC in Leeworth, Kansas. Resurrection UMC is 
“one of the fastest growing and most highly visible churches in the 
country.” In response to his own congregation’s questions about other 
world religions, Hamilton did not wait for the GCCUIC to lead the 
denomination in producing and developing materials or information. 
Hamilton wrote and preached a sermon series in 2003 on Christianity 
and World Religions that later became a book by the same title. The 
subtitle is “Wrestling with Questions People Ask.”47 

The author contacted Hamilton at the Church to find out what had 
motivated him to do this work, and he advised to obtain and read the 
book. In it, he includes the reasons that he embarked on this learning, 


preaching, teaching, writing endeavor. The primary reasons that 


471 contacted Rev. Hamilton at the Church of the Resurrection in Kansas. His 
assistant advised me that I could obtain the answers to the questions that I had for him 
by obtaining a copy of the book. I purchased a copy of the book and read it. I was 
fascinated to find it included the reason that he embarked on a journey of learning 
about Islam, inviting an Imam to critique his writings and his sermon on Islam. 
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Hamilton took the inward and outward journey necessary to process, 
share, teach and preach this information was that he was attuned to the 
needs of the people in his congregation. He was empathetic with the 
people in his UM community of faith, and he wanted to respond to their 
questions that were going unanswered. Hamilton recognized and 
acknowledged that culture and society had changed and was more 
ethnically and religiously diverse than it has been in the history of this 
Kansas City community of faith. 

After reading, attending classes and doing research on Islam, and 
participating in prayer services at the local mosques, Hamilton engaged 
his congregation in this teaching time about Islam. The teaching-sermon 
he shared was complete with a sermon outline and study guides. 
Questions to which he responded regarding Islam (and other religions) 
from the congregation included the following: 

Why are there so many religions? 
How should Christians view other religions? 
Is God at work in other religions? 


What is the fate of those who earnestly pursue God through 
other religions? 


Page ie eae 


Hamilton devotes a chapter each to Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, 
Judaism, and Christianity. His chapter on Islam is of particular interest 
for this conversation. He begins by saying that Christians, Muslims, and 
Jews share a common heritage. He gives a brief history of Prophet 
Muhammad.” He outlines the Pillars of the Islamic Faith, provides 


information on Muslim beliefs about Allah, and explains the Qu’ran and 
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its authority. He denotes the significant differences between Christianity 
and Islam and addresses what he sees as key differences. He includes an 
informative section on God’s speaking to God’s people through 
Muhammad, just as God spoke to Jewish and Christian prophets. 

In light of his own beliefs, Hamilton finds that many aspects of God 
in the Qu’ran are similar to what one finds in the Hebrew Scriptures. He 
acknowledges that Muhammad: peace be upon him, heard the voice of 
God in his own context and in light of his own situation—a situation that 
is true of all prophets in all time. Hamilton further concedes that the 
prophet may not have clearly understood the doctrine of the Trinity and 
may have thought, given his familiarity with Christians, that it included, 
Allah, Jesus, and Mary. Hamilton also points out that sim (salem) in 
Arabic is related to the word shalom in Hebrew and means peace, the 
kind of peace that puts persons in harmony with God. Islam, he reminds 
his congregation, requires that followers submit to Allah. Muslims 
“surrender to Allah” and commit their lives to obedience to God. 

Hamilton admits that he has difficulties with completely affirming 
the Qu’ran because of his belief in the “overriding standard that God’s 
definitive Word became flesh in Jesus Christ.”48 While he sees 
Muhammad as a prophet, he unable to say whether Muhammad is God’s 


last prophet. Nonetheless, Hamilton invites his congregation to view 


48Adam Hamilton, Christianity and World Religions: Wrestling with Questions 
People Ask (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2005), 85. 
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Muslims as “our cousins.” He invites United Methodists and other 
Christians to put differences aside and to pay attention to the one whom 
Muslims worship and to whom they submit: 

We worship the same God, though they understand God in ways 

very different from ours. I believe that Muslims who are deeply 

devoted to God and have sought to love God and pursue the 
highest ideas of the Qu’ran have much to teach us (Christians) 
about surrender to God, respect for the Scriptures and integration 
of faith into our everyday lives. In many ways, we could be 
ashamed of our prayer lives in comparison to theirs. Many 

Christians fail to give [even] 2.5% of their income to the poor [as is 

the tradition among Muslims] and, as a result, fail to follow Jesus’ 

teaching, I was hungry and you gave me food (Mt 25:35), as fully 
as our Muslim cousins‘? 

He indicates he was invited with open arms by his Islamic 
“cousins” to share in worship at the mosque. He was amazed to find 
Muslims openly and gladly shared their faith with him and other 
Christians. He concludes: “I can only pray that our Christian 
congregations would welcome Muslims (and all people) with the same 
warmth.”5° 

The actions of Pastor Adam Hamilton show what one congregation 
can do to promote interreligious learning and dialogue. It is a valuable 


tool that could be used in a variety of metropolitan areas throughout the 


United States in UM congregations. 


49Tbid., 86. 


5oTbid. 
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Conclusion 


The United Methodist theology of God’s love and grace as 
articulated by the founder of Methodism, John Wesley; of the scriptures; 
and of the current polity and Social Principles of the United Methodist 
Church, demands that United Methodists be willing to extend the grace 
and love that God has extended to all people. God’s love and grace call 
upon all Christians to build bridges to others and not to erect a wall or 
think more highly of themselves as Christians than they ought. Wesley’s 
theology of grace is particularly helpful and informative in this context. 

Wesley helps United Methodists understand that there are areas in 
their lives that still need God’s prevenient grace because there are areas 
in all Christians’ lives in which the individual’s will, heart, and mind are 
not in alignment with the will of God. There are areas in which the people 
of God still need to grow so that they can become more loving and holy. It 
is the author’s strong belief with regard to this issue that the UMC has 
worked diligently as a denomination to move in that direction. To make 
God’s preferred vision for the Christian church a reality, her belief is that 
pastors and local church leaders, like Rev. Adam Hamilton, must do all 
they can to promote understanding as they teach God’s love, grace, and 
mercy for all of God’s people. This method will both affirm and exemplify 
that dialogue is not only desirable, but by God’s grace and the power of 


the Holy Spirit, it is also possible. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS: 


WHO IS GOD? 


Rock’a my soul in the bosom of Abraham, 
Rock’a my soul in the bosom of Abraham 
Rock’a my soul in bosom of Abraham, 

O’ rock’a my soul. 

(God is)... so high, you can’t get over Him, 
...S0 low, you can’t get under Him, 

... So wide you can’t get around Him,... 
You must come in at the door. 

(Words of a Negro Spiritual) 


The primary object (or subject matter) of theology is God. This is 
evident in the meaning of the word itself. In its roots it means logos 
(discourse) about theos (God). Theologians, however, do not think 
only about the doctrine of God. Most of the time they think about 
nature, human nature; and human history—but all of it in relation 
to God. That is what makes it theology.! (Dr. Tyron Inbody) 
In this chapter, the author will discuss the theological process and 
the way that it functions to enable Christians to understand and 
articulate their faith in God. She will juxtapose this with the historical 


and theological journey of Muslims in the development of Islamic 


theology. 


1Tyron Inbody, The Faith of the Christian Church: An Introduction to Theology 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2005), xi. 
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The Journey Toward Understanding God 


As human beings, people are particularly interested in the ways 
and means God interacts with them. Humanity needs to have an 
understanding of how and why God chooses to interact with them. Until 
the 1960’s, it was thought that the nature of God and of faith could be 
precisely expressed in human language. William Hamilton was the 
earliest voice in the “radical theology” of the 1960’s era.2 Hamilton 
surmised that theology could not deliver the essence of the Christian 
faith, for all time, but rather it could only describe an essence here and 
now for us. He stated that it must be recognized that theological writing 
could only be “fragmentary.” Hamilton refuted the possibility of any 
comprehensive view of God for the Christian faith. He said, “We must 
accept our subjectivity and partial visions, and save ourselves from the 
errors of the earlier essence-of-Christianity tradition simply by not 


claiming permanent validity for what we see.”4 


It took “trained” theologians until the 1960s to affirm what some 
African Americans felt innately from early experiences in American 
Christianity. They seemed to know and understood there was more to 


Christianity and to God than the practices and beliefs of the dominant 


*Ibid., xi. 
Ibid. 


‘Tbid. 
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culture. Because of their interaction with God and Christianity, they 


knew that they, too, were children of God. 


African American theology began to give shape, purpose, and 
direction to what they believe, think, and feel about God and the faith. 
This is true of other racial, ethnic and cultural groups, too, especially in 
the post-modern world. Faith is expressed through religions and their 
different practices. Through the development of these beliefs and 
practices about God and faith, humans come to experience and 
encounter a more comprehensive understanding of God, including how 
to “live” their faith. Religion is the “door” that the author’s ancestors sang 
about in their song and the door that humans enter as they seek to 


understand God and faith. 


Islam and Christianity are like two huge doors whereby over two 
billion of the earth’s inhabitants have entered into an understanding of 
who God is and who they are to become if they would love and serve 
God’s purposes in this world. Even if humans enter one of the doors, 
according to the song, God is still too high, too low, too wide, and too 
comprehensive, expansive and mysterious for anyone or any religious 
tradition to fully encompass or understand. Muslims embrace and 
understand this concept. As Muhammad instructed his followers, he 
mandated that they honor those who were “People of the Book.” These 


people included Jews and Christians. The author’s believes that her 
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African American ancestors, in like fashion, understood and believed this 
truth as represented in their song. 

Christians and Muslims share common roots in Abraham. This 
should be a source of solace and comfort as we engage one another. As 
monotheists, both recognize God as creator and the source of all life, all 
goodness, love, mercy and justice. Sometimes the path we share 
converges; at other times, it diverges into a different way. Yet human 
beings know intrinsically that God’s desire is for Christians and Muslims 
to work together, witnessing to each other’s love, faith, obedience, 
humility and good works.* 

The Prophet Amos said, “Let justice roll down like water and 
righteousness as a mighty stream.”© The Prophet Micah instructed: 
“What does the Lord require of you, but to do justice, to love kindness 
and to walk humbly with God.”’ Jesus said, “This is my commandment 


that you love one another.”8 The Qu’ran says, “O believers, be steadfast 


5 Book of Resolutions (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2008), #315, “Our Muslim 
Neighbors” 2004. 


6Am 5:24. 
7Mi 6:6-8. 


8Jn 15:12. 
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and witness for God with justice. Do not let the hatred of people make 
you act unjustly. Be just for justice is next to piety.”? 

In the Sahih Bukhari one finds: “O you who believe! Stand out 
firmly for Allah and be just witnesses and let not the enmity and hatred 
of others make you avoid justice. Be just: that is nearer to piety, and fear 
Allah.” One also finds: “Hold to forgiveness and enjoin good; turn aside 
from the foolish.”!° 

Muhsin Khan: Show forgiveness, enjoin what is good, and turn 


away from the foolish (i.e., do not punish them).!! 
Love of God and Love of Neighbor: The Common Religious Task 


Even though a billion of the world’s eis enter through the 
door of Islam and another billion through the door of Christianity, they 
both encounter the same awesome God. Since the same God addresses 
both Muslims and Christians, there is no surprise, therefore, that both of 
these historical traditions share an immense common ground, namely, 
that love and reverence for God and for neighbor are primary in both 


traditions. 


8Qu’ran 5:8. The Message of the Qur’an: The Full Account of the Revealed Arabic 
Text Accompanied by Parallel Transliteration, trans. Muhammad Asad (Bristol, England: 
The Book Foundation, 2003). 


107:199. 


Dr. Muhammad Muhsin Khan (Arabic, Pashto, Urdti: ete etusd ¢!u;) born 1345 
Al-Hijri (1927) is a contemporary Salafi of Afghan origin, most notable for his renowned 
English translations of Sahih Bukhari and the Qu'ran, entitled The Noble Qu'ran, which 
he completed along with Dr. Muhammad Taqi-ud-Din al-Hilali. 
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This area of common ground is expressly identified by 138 Muslim 
clerics as they addressed Pope Benedict XVI and other Christians around 
the world in their historic letter of October 17, 2007.12 The Islamic clerics 
recognized that the prophet Moses in the Hebrew Scriptures and Jesus 
in the New Testament point to the Shema as the foundation for all belief, 
just as Muhammad did. 


Jesus quotes the Shema found in Deuteronomy 6:4 which says, 
“Hear O Israel, the Lord your God is One. You must love the Lord 
with all your heart and all of your soul and all of your strength and 
your neighbor as yourself.” In Mark 12:29 Jesus identifies this as 
the Greatest Commandment and goes on to affirm that on this 
commandment hang all of the law and the prophets. In the same 
prophetic tradition, Muhammad recites these words from God, 
“Say: God is One God/God the Self-Sufficient Besought of all.”!3 


United Methodists support the primacy of these two 
commandments and state in the document “Doctrinal Standards and 
Our Theological Task” 


that our witness cannot fully describe or encompass the mystery of 
God. Though we experience the wonder of God’s grace at work in 
us and among us, and though we know the joy of the present signs 
of God’s kingdom, each new step makes us more aware of the 
ultimate mystery of God from which faith arises with hearts of 
wonder and an attitude of humility. Yet we trust that we can know 
more fully what is essential for our participation in God’s saving 


12Tbid. 


13“Muslim Cleric’s Letter to Pope Benedict XVI and Christian Leaders: A 
Common Ground Between You and Us,” London Times, October 12, 2007; http: // 
www.timesonline.com/uk/multimedia/.archive/00218/Open_letter_from_M_218459 
(accessed December 29, 2008). 
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work in the world, and we are confident in the ultimate unfolding 
of God’s justice and mercy.!4 
God and God’s love are at the “heart” of both Islam and 


Christianity. Theologian Robert Neville says, “The heart may be more 
important in the long run than the mind, supposing them to be 
distinguishable. A heart with a stupid or crooked mind will find its good 
intentions dissipated in banalities.”!5 Therefore, as human beings “think” 
about the practice of religion, they must use love as the basic framework. 
Actions not reflecting love in the way Christians or Muslims feel, think, 
and believe contradict the basic tenant of each religion. Tyron Inbody, 


retired professor of theology at United Theological Seminary, states: 


Disciplined thinking within the life of faith is necessary for clarity, 
new insights and directions. Word construction (a linguistic 
framework) is necessary to understand the Bible (or the Qu’ran) 
and in understanding faith for the church (or the religion of Islam.) 
It contributes to a vital and open faith by enabling us to 
(continually) make new connections. If your faith cannot stand a 
little shaking (some new questions and insights), perhaps there is 
not much faith there in the first place. Real faith is like Weebles: 
‘Weebles wobble, but they don’t fall down. It is not like dominoes: if 
one article of faith falls, it does not mean that all the rest will fall 
as well. 16 


M4The remainder of this statement is: “In this spirit we take up our theological 
task. We endeavor through the power of the Holy Spirit to understand the love of God 
given in Jesus Christ. We seek to spread this love abroad. As we see more clearly who 
we have been and we understand more fully the needs of the world, as we draw more 
effectively upon our theological heritage, we become better equipped to fulfill our calling 
as the people of God.” 


Inbody, Faith of the Christian Church, 7. 


l6Tbid. 
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Belief in the unity of God and in the necessity to love God, the 
necessity to love and do justice to one’s neighbor, and to reflect upon and 
examine one’s faith; are fundamental truths shared by Islam and 
Christianity. To follow these commandments is the responsibility of those 
who are followers and practitioners of both faiths. Both religions express 
a love of God in response to God’s beneficence, grace, and mercy toward 
humanity. Love for Christians is a response to God’s love for them. This 
is also true of those wife weeeeee and follow Islam. In fact, each Surah of 
the Qu’ran begins with these words: “In the Name of God, The Most 


Gracious, The Dispenser of Grace.”!7 


God’s Sending of Prophets—The Common Expectation 


God sent prophets to reveal the way that humans should relate 
one to another and to God. Christians believe that because God loved 
them, God sent the Jewish prophets, and, “in the last days he has 
spoken to us by a Son,” (Heb 1:2) to instruct us and to show us the way 
of salvation. Those who accepted Jesus, consequently, were prompted to 
accept that “God spoke to our ancestors in many and various ways 
through the prophets” (Heb 1:1). More important, the Letter to the 
Hebrews does not hesitate to accredit Jesus by showing what he shares 


in common with Moses: “Jesus, the apostle and high priest of Christian 


17The original Arabic is variously translated, http: //www.islam-muslims.org/ 
quran/1/default.htm (accessed March 1, 2009). 
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confession, was faithful to the one who appointed him, just as Moses 
‘was faithful in all God’s house” (Heb 3:2). While the Letter to the 
Hebrews then goes on to argue for the superiority of Jesus “as a son” 
(Heb 3:5), this does not negate either the importance or the fidelity of 
Moses, who stood as an example before him. 

By extension, Christians are in a position to accredit all the faithful 
messengers of God—Muhammad included. Keith Ward, Regius Professor 
of Theology at Oxford University, declares this in the following terms: 

Christian can see Muhammad as truly inspired by God, as called 

to proclaim a strict monotheistic faith, and as chosen by God for 

that purpose. In seeing him thus, they can place on him the same 
level as all the prophets of Israel and the apostles of the early 

Christians church. It may even be possible to place him from an 

authentically Christian viewpoint, on the same level as Jesus, 

insofar as prophet-hood is concerned (remembering that, for 

Christians, Jesus is ‘more than a prophet’). In other words, a 

Christian can see Muhammad as inspired in the same sense as 

Jewish and Christian prophets, and thus accord him the highest 

honor as a true prophet.!8 

Today Christians may think it strange for someone outside of the 
religious tradition to be accredited as divinely inspired. They forget that 


many of the early Church Fathers saw the Greek philosophers as having 


received their wisdom through divine inspiration. Clement of Alexandria 


18The concept of a natural revelation is developed by Clement of Alexander in 
Stromateis, i. 94.3-4, and v. 87-88.1. He thought the Greeks had not only the potential 
for understanding God's revelation in nature, but actually were correct in their grasp of 
nature's true principles. In i. 26. 2ff, he refers to both innate wisdom and divine 
inspiration from the Logos as sources of Greek wisdom (cf. v. 88. 2-3). In v. 29.4 he 
represents Pythagoras and Plato as inspired prophets! Elsewhere he compares Greek 
thought to showers rained on them by God, or to seeds broadcast by the divine Sower. 
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(circa 150-213) refers to both innate wisdom and divine inspiration from 
the Logos as sources of Greek wisdom (cf. Stromateis v. 88. 2-3). In v. 
29.4 he even represents Pythagoras and Plato as inspired prophets. 

Augustine, for his part, accredited Plato as a true messenger of 
God who was inspired by the divine Logos and, as a consequence, knew 
everything that Jesus did.19 Thus, in the tradition of the Church Fathers, 
some Christians today are poised to acknowledge “Muhammad as 
inspired in the same sense as Jewish and Christian prophets, and accord 
him the highest honor as a true prophet.”?° Christians can do this in full 
recognition that, for them, Jesus who is the “the son” [Hebrew 1:2, 3:5], 
is superior to Moses and to Muhammad as well.?! 

The New Testament does not anticipate a future great prophet 
being sent by God to the Arabs or to anyone else, for that matter. Yet, 
this does mean (a) that all prophesy ended with Jesus22 or (b) that God 
was incapable of sending future prophets to peoples outside of the 


Jewish-Christian orbit. It also does not mean the spiritual encounter of a 


Augustine, On Christian Belief: The Works of Saint Augustine, A Translation for 
the 21st Century, ed. Boniface Ramsey (Hyde Park, NY: New City Press, 1990), 30-33. St. 
Augustine said, "Plato made me know the true God." 

201 bid. 

21Tbid. 


227 bid. 
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Jewish prophet must mirror that of a Christian prophet, or that of an 
Islamic prophet.? 

The continuing revelation of God through people and the prophetic 
tradition was and is foundational to United Methodists. John Wesley 
believed that “the living core of the Christian faith was revealed in 
Scripture, illuminated by tradition, vivified in personal experience and 
confirmed by reason.” Wesley “looked for confirmation of biblical witness 
in human experience” and he recognized “the necessity of the Holy Spirit 
to open our eyes to the wonder of God’s love and clarify our 


understanding.”2+4 


The Prophet Muhammad and the Qu’ran 


For Muslims, Allah—the God of Moses and the God of Jesus—loved 
those living in Arabia and showed his love for them by calling the 
Prophet Muhammad in 610 C.E to share that love. Love of God and 
neighbor in the Islamic tradition is the direct result of a Muslim’s 
submission and obedience to God, who reached out to Arabian Tribes 
through the Prophet Muhammad. If contemporary Christians and 


Muslims choose not to see this or embrace this truth, it is not because 


23. bid. 


242008 Discipline, para. 104, 77, 79. 
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the words are not contained in the sacred texts. The inclusive nature of 


these sacred texts, are spread throughout the Bible and the Qu’ran. 


The Holy Qu’ran is the Divine Book revealed to Muhammad (peace 
be on him) by God. According to Islamic tradition, the angel Gabriel 
appeared to Muhammad in the cave where he frequently retired to pray 
and told him, “Recite [after me]!” The Qu’ran (Arabic: Qu’ran al-qur’an, 
literally, “the recitation,” is sometimes transliterated as Quran, Koran, 
Alcoran, or Al-Qur’an) is the approved compilation of the oral recitations 
given to Muhammad by the angel Jibril (Gabriel) from 610 C.E. until his 
death in 632 C.E. in Arabia. The Qu’ran partially was written down by 
Muhammad’s companions while he was alive, although the principal 
method of transmission was oral. Shortly after the Prophet’s death, the 
written text was compiled, and in 653 C.E. it was standardized, copied 
and distributed in large numbers. Accordingly, Muslims honor the 
Qu’ran as the definitive and complete record of the divine guidance that 
God delivered to them through Muhammad through Gabriel. 

The Holy Qu’ran is not understood as a new revelation, and 
Muhammad is not understood as being directed to found a new religion. 
Rather, Muslims hold that God has sent his messengers (the prophets) to 


every people on the face of the earth—each at their appointed time.?5 


25“Understanding Islam and Muslims,” prepared by The Islamic Affairs 
Department, The Embassy of Saudi Arabia, Washington D.C. [Consultants to the 


as 


Thus, in due time God (Allah) sent Muhammad to preach the universal 
truth of the unity of God to the polytheistic worshipers on the Arabian 
Peninsula. Muslims hold that the message delivered to them through 
Muhammad is the same truth that had already been revealed by other 
prophets (Buddha, Moses, Jesus, etc.) to their peoples at various other 
times and places.26 Thus, Muslims take a certain pride in seeing the 


Qu’ran as confirming Buddhism, Judaism, and Christianity. 


The great characteristic of Islam is that it requires its followers to 
believe that all the great religions of the world that prevailed before it 
were revealed by God; thus, Islam expresses a common basis of peace 
and harmony among all the monotheistic religions of the world. 
According to the Holy Qu’ran, all nations of the world have experienced 
the appearance of a prophet. The Qu’ran consequently, renders it 
necessary that a Muslim should believe in all of those prophets (2:136, 
177, 285). Islam sums up faith in two brief sentences, “There is no god 
but Allah. Muhammad is His Apostle. Anyone who confesses belief in 
Muhammad accepts all the prophets of the world, whether their names 
are mentioned in the Qu’ran or not Islam, thus, claims a universality to 
which no other religion can aspire, and it lays the foundation of a familial 


relationship among people as vast as humanity itself. 


Islamic Texts Society,] (Cambridge: 1989) http: / /www.islamicity.com/Mosque/uiatm/ 
un_islam.htm (accessed December 16, 2009). 


26See above and “Buddhists’ Studies: Basic Buddhism,” Buddha Dharma 
Education Association and BuddhaNet, compiled by Tan Swee Eng, 2008, http: // 
www.buddhanet.net/e-learning/snapshot.0lhtm (accessed December 16, 2009). 
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The Qu’ran is divided into 114 chapters (surahs), generally 
arranged from the longest surah which is divided into 286 ayahs/verses) 
and ending with the shortest (Surah 108 with only 3 verses). Some 
compare the Qu’ran to the Psalms of David. This is accurate in so far as 
(a) the Qu’ran is melodic poetry that praises God and (b) Muslims recite 
memorized sections of the Qu’ran in all their prayers. 

Muhammad did not go about publicly preaching in the way that 
one sometimes sees Christians speaking on street corners today; rather, 
Muhammad is much more like Charles Wesley, who set the sacred text to 
secular (tavern) tunes. Like the Wesleyan lay preachers who preached in 
fields and coal mines or like a modern-day rapper who dazzles his 
hearers with the melodic poetry that he echoed, Muhammad’s recitations 
were delivered as poetic outbursts in the contemporary idiom, Arabic, 
that the people understood. Ancient Arabs, like ancient Jews and 
Christians, delighted in hearing poetry recited aloud. The Qu’ran, like 


parts of the Bible, is to be recited, rather than being read silently. 
The Suffering Prophets of Three Faiths 


Prophets in both the Hebrew and Greek Testaments encountered 
ostracism, criticism and persecution as they responded to their unique 
callings. In the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus identified with the Jewish 
prophetic tradition. He was also identified as a prophet in the Hebrew 


tradition. In that tradition, Nehemiah chronicled that all the prophets 


fhe 


during the period of the Israelite monarchy experienced violent death 
(Nehemiah 9:26). II Chronicles 36:16 reported that “They [the people] 
ridiculed the messengers of God; they despised his words; they laughed 
at his prophets.” 

In Matthew 23:37, Jesus is reported to say: “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, you kill the prophets and stone those sent to you.” In 
Matthew’s Gospel, Jesus stands with the transcendent and timeless 
wisdom that has sent past prophets and scribes to former generations. 
Matthew knew from his own experience that these prophets had been 
martyred for the proclamation of God’s righteousness from Abel, the first 
victim of violence to Zechariah, the last martyr of the Hebrew text.?7 The 
disciples affirmed this prophetic identity when Jesus asked, “Who do 
people say I am?” 

“They answered him, ‘Some say you are John the Baptist; and 
others, Elijah; and still others, one of the prophets.” (Mk 8:28) 

From the beginning of his ministry in the Synoptics and in John, 
Jesus experienced persecution based on his prophetic identity. He is 
rejected in Luke 4:28 following his reading from the scroll of Isaiah. After 
reading the scripture aloud, he rolled up the scroll, gave it back to the 
attendant, and told the people in the synagogue that the scripture had 


been fulfilled in their hearing. Initially, the crowd was amazed at Jesus’ 


27Dr. Aaron Milavec, “Mark’s Parable of the Wicked Husbandman as Reaffirming 
God’s Predilection for Israel,” Journal of Ecumenical Studies 26, no. 2 (1989), 305-312. 
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remarks. Upon reflection, however, they asked, “Is this not Joseph’s 
son?” This question signals that they have reconsidered the remarks of 
Jesus and are viewing him as any other ordinary person from their 
village. Jesus responded to them, (Mt 13:57, Mk 6:4, Lk 4:22 and Jn 
4:44) “Prophets are not without honor except in their own county and in 
their own house.” In Luke 4:23, Jesus referred to two of the preeminent 
prophets in the Hebrew tradition, Elijah and Elisha: 


The truth is there were many widows in Israel in the time of 
Elijah, when the heavens were shut up three years and six months 
and there was a famine all over the land; yet Elijah was sent to 
none of them except the widow at Zarephath in Sidon. There were 
also many lepers in Israel in the time of the prophet Elisha and 
none was cleansed except Naaman the Syrian. 

When they heard this, they were filled with rage. They got up, 
drove him out of town, and led him to the brow of the hill on which 
their town was built so that they might hurl him off the cliff (Lk 
4:25-29). 


Jesus’ words first electrified, and then angered the crowd. True to 
the prophetic tradition, Jesus signaled the initiation of his mission when 
he sat down in the synagogue in Nazareth and read from the scroll of the 
prophet Isaiah. Jesus read: 

The Spirit of the Lord is on me 

Because he has anointed me 

To preach good news to the poor. 

He has sent me to proclaim freedom 

For the prisoners 

And recovery of sight to the blind, 

To release the oppressed 

To proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor Lk 4:18-19 (NIV). 


With these inaugural words Jesus point to the wideness and 


inclusiveness of God’s love and mercy. God cared for those who were 
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blind, poor and captive. This emphasis on the alienated and excluded 
continued as the primary focus for Jesus throughout his ministry and 
the ministry of his followers.?8 

Jesus, his followers, and the prophets encountered a religious 
system that promoted a “religious elite.” These elites and the common 
people among Jews and Gentiles needed to be reminded of the justice, 
righteousness and inclusiveness of the Kingdom of God. This reminder 
was painful to those religious leaders who felt they had too much to 
lose—position, power, and prosperity—if they accepted and held fast to 
this understanding of the kingdom of God. For Jesus’ contemporaries, 
the theological norm was one of God favoring the rich and prosperous. 
However, the inclusive “Kingdom” also challenged those who seemingly 
had nothing tangible to gain by being raised to the awareness that God 
wanted them to be and to claim all that God created them to be. Jesus 
wanted this group to wake up, stand up, and embrace the love and value 
that God had attributed to them. Both groups were challenged by the “in- 
breaking” of God’s preferred community in which there were no haves 
and have not’s, and where no one was outside of the sphere of God’s 
grace, love, justice, righteous and mercy. 

Jesus, like the prophets before him, provided the necessary 


correction to the religious and cultural status quo of their time. 


28Harriet Jane Olsen, ed., New Interpreters Bible, vol. 9, (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon, 2002), 102-108. 
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Muhammad provided the same corrective as he embraced the role of 
prophet in the Islamic tradition. In Muhammad’s lifetime, “Arabia was 
going through a religious fermentation and upheaval due to the influence 
that Judaism and Christianity were having on pagan religion in the 
area.”22 Muhammad worked tirelessly following his revelations to exhibit 
true wisdom and the transcendence of the message he received from 
Allah. His recitations, as recorded in the Qu’ran, transcend space and 
time as these texts corrected and transformed the lives of people on the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

Arabia had formerly been a tribal, polytheistic culture, in which 
goddesses were thought to be intercessors to Allah. These goddesses 
were represented by statuesque images. Quraysh elders, who were the 
ruling class in Mecca, Muhammad’s hometown, ultimately refused to 
accept his monotheistic message and pressured Muhammad to change 
his message or to leave the city. If he remained faithful, he faced death. 
When his uncle Abu Talib insisted upon protecting his nephew, the 
Quraysh demanded that all people in Mecca remain faithful to the 
religion of their fathers. When this failed and folks continued to listen to 


Muhammad message, Muslims began to be victims of verbal abuse, 


2°9Fazlur Rahman, Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002), 11. 
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slander, economic ruination, deprivation, starvation, physical beatings 
and violence.?° 

Not only was Muhammad a victim of violence at the hand of the 
Quraysh, but these leaders banned marriage and trade with his 
followers. When this occurred, his followers moved onto the street where 
his uncle Abu Talib lived. Food was scarce even though Muhammad’s 
friends persisted in smuggled food to the Muslims. They shared the 
meager provisions, but during this boycott, many Muslims died. 
Muhammad reminded the people that Joseph, Moses, Noah and Jesus 
were persecuted as they warned people of their errant behavior and 
called them to reform.3! Even though the boycott was ultimately lifted in 
619 C.E., Muhammad’s wife Khadijah, weakened by the lack of food, 
died. Less than a year after her death came the death of his devoted 


uncle and protector.3? 


Muhammad’s persecution in his hometown escalated. He could 
find no one who would afford him protection in Mecca. On one occasion, 
as he fled from an angry crowd who wanted to kill him, he found refuge 
in the garden of a friend and he began to pray. As he concluded his 
prayer, a slave named Abbas came to him bringing bunches of grapes on 


a platter. Muhammad was delighted to receive the fruit, but he was even 


30Armstrong. Muhammad, 41-75. 
31] bid. 


32Tbid. 
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more delighted when he found out that Abbas was a Christian from 
Nineveh, the city of the prophet Jonah. Muhammad explained to Abbas 
that he was a brother of Jonah because he, too, was a prophet. When 
Abbas heard this, he began to kiss the Prophet’s hands, feet and head. 
Armstrong reports that at this point Muhammad felt less isolated: “He 
was reminded that even though the Arabs had rejected him, there were a 
multitude of worshippers in the world outside Arabia who would 
understand his mission.”3% 

During this time of persecution, Muhammad was praying outside 
of Mecca. It is reported in the Qu’ran that he was overheard by some 
people who he was unable to see. The people who listened were Jews. So 
moved were they by the beauty of his words that they declared that “they 
had heard a ‘revelation-bestowed from on high, after [that of] of Moses’ 
which confirmed that the truth of the Torah would guide human beings 
in the right path.”3+ 

Following these encounters, Muhammad began to look more 
closely at the People of the Book. One night, under the cover of darkness, 
Muhammad sneaked to the Kabah, the Holy Place in Mecca. He fell into 
sleep or a trance-like state in the area northwest of the shrine (in which 
the tomb of Ishmael and Hagar are contained), where he had gone to 


pray. While he was there he experienced being transported by the angel 


33Ibid., 77-79. 


34[bid., 80-81. 
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Gabriel to the City of Jerusalem. This was the holy city of the Jews and 
Christians, the People of the Book. Armstrong states: 


According to the historian Tabard, Muhammad told his 
companions that he was once taken by the angels Gabriel and 
Michael to meet his “fathers”; Adam (in the first heaven) and 
Abraham (in the seventh), and that he also saw his “brothers,”: 
Jesus, Enoch, Aaron, Moses and Joseph.*5 


A more complete reading of this initial story from an eighth- 
century biographer, Bin Shaq, says Muhammad was lifted by the angel 
Gabriel onto a heavenly steed and transported to an ancient temple in 
Jerusalem. There he was greeted by Abraham, Moses, Jesus and all of 
the great prophets. They welcomed him and invited him to be a part of 
their community. They even invited him to preach to them. Following his 
sermon, they all prayed together. Then Muhammad passed “through the 
heavens” and ascended to the throne of God.*° This was a journey 
Muhammad was required to make alone. 


This time in (Jerusalem also known as the Remote House in a later 
tradition) helped Muhammad understand that God had not sent 
him only to the people of his hometown, but called him to embrace 
a new “monotheistic pluralism.” In Jerusalem, he discovered that 
all prophets sent by God to all peoples are “brothers”. 
Muhammad’s prophetic predecessors do [did] not spurn him as a 
pretender but welcomed him into their family. The prophets do 
[did] not revile or try to convert one another; instead they listen to 


35Ibid., 82-83. Reference to” levels” of Heaven may have been influenced by 
stories from the Jewish mystics. In this tradition, one must pass through seven heavens 
to ascend to the throne of God. According to Armstrong, this may be a fragment of an 
extended story in which Muhammad is transported by Gabriel to the sight of an ancient 
Jewish Temple, also known as the “Remote House” in the Qu’ran. This story first 
appeared in an eighth-century biography of the Prophet by Ibn Ishaq. 


36Ibid., 83-84. 
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each other’s insight. They invite the new prophet to preach to 
them.97 
Abraham and the Origins of Three Faiths 


Abraham as the Father of Many Nations 


Abraham was a man chosen by God to leave his family and his 
homeland and to go to a land that God would show him. Because his 
faith in and obedience to God, God promised he would become the father 
of great nations. In the Jewish and Christian traditions, this great nation 
comes through Abraham and his son Isaac. Muslims believe that they, 
too, were a nation chosen by God through Abraham’s firstborn son 
Ishmael. These faiths have a common heritage and common roots in 
Abraham as father and his sons Ishmael (Muslims) and Isaac (Jews and 
Christians). 

God promised Abraham that through his offspring, all the nations 
of the world will come to be blessed (Gn 12:3). In the Christian tradition, 
this is interpreted as a reference to the coming of Jesus Christ. However, 
in Romans, Paul argues that “salvation comes by faith alone.” He goes on 
to argue that it does not begin with Jesus but with Abraham. Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims consider him father of the people of Israel 
through his son Isaac (cf. Ex 6:3, Ex 2:13). For Muslims, Abraham is a 


prophet of Islam and the ancestor of Muhammad through his older son 


37Tbid. 
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Ishmael, born to him by his wife's servant, Hagar. Abraham is alsoa 
progenitor of the Semitic tribes of the Negev who trace their descent from 


their common ancestor Sheba listed in the table of Nations (Gn 10:28). 


Women of Three Faiths 


The mother of Ishmael, the first born son of Abraham, is Hagar. 
Hagar was a servant of Sari*8, the wife of Abram. Hagar was “given” to 
Abram by Sari after the two had been married for many years and Sari 
remained barren. Hagar was to be the surrogate mother of Sari’s child, 
but things did not go as Sari had planned. The Jewish writers of Genesis 
and those who have produced Christian commentaries indicate that after 
Hagar became pregnant, she became “haughty.” Phyllis Treble and Lefty 
M. Russell, contributors and editors of the book Hagar, Sarah and Their 
Children, remind Christians that much of Jewish, Christian historical 
commentary, until very recently, was done by Jewish and Christian men 
of education and power who interpreted the text through those lenses.*? 

The commentary of the 16 century Protestant Reformer Martin 
Luther calls Sarah (Sari) “a very wise woman.” Sari was a woman who 


acted in faith as she gave her maid to Abraham (Abram) in order to have 


38Sari was the name of Abraham's wife before God changed it to Sarah. 


39Letty M. Russell, “Unto the Thousandth Generation,” in Hagar, Sarah and 
Their Children: Jewish, Christian and Muslim Perspectives, ed. Phyllis Trible and Letty 
M. Russell (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2006), 20-21. 
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a child. He also describes Abram as the “chaste husband of this very 
chaste wife” even following his lying with Hagar. Conversely, Luther 
deems Hagar as a “haughty” and “ungrateful” woman with a heart full of 
“hate and anger.” Luther further states that Hagar is an “example of the 
carnal human being who cannot be improved by chastisement or by 
kindness.”4° When a pregnant Hagar tries to flee from Sari’s harsh 
treatment, Luther accuses her of kidnapping the child of Abram.*! 

John Calvin, a contemporary of Luther, does not expunge Sari or 
Abraham from guilt or responsibility. Of Sari he says, “She is guilty of no 
light sin,” and says both are guilty of “faulty faith.” His words about 
Hagar are much more caustic. He describes her as being of “servile 
temper” and “indomitable ferocity.” Both Calvin and Luther build on the 
“two-mother” argument put forth by Paul. 

Paul says that Abraham (Abram) was reckoned by God to be 
righteous by faith. In his argument in Galatians, Paul posits that Hagar 
is the mother of those who follow the Law of Moses or choose death. 
Sarah (Sari) is the mother of those who receive life and the ultimate 


promise of God by faith in and through Jesus Christ. Luther takes his 


4Ibid., 15. 


4Mbid., 16-18. 
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argument a step further. He condemns Islam and its followers as the 
children of Hagar.*2 

On the other hand, the Hebrew Scriptures never doubt that 
Ishmael is a legitimate son of Abraham and that God grants him 
protection and great promises. When Hagar runs away from Sari and 
Abram because of Sari’s harsh treatment, she meets God. God promises 
to make Hagar’s offspring too numerous to count. God tells her that she 
will bear a son whom she should name Ishmael, for God had paid heed 
to her suffering (Gn 16:9-11). Thus, in the Hebrew Scriptures, both of the 
sons of Abraham are given their names by God. 

Just as the Muslims believe that Abraham is the father of Islam, 
Jews believe that he is the father of Judaism. Through Isaac, Sarah’s son 
of her old age, Jews (and Christians) become inheritors of God’s promise 
to be blessed and to become as numerous as the stars. This promise is 
conveyed by God to Isaac when he asks God to give him a son when it 
seems he and Rebekah will not have children. God answers Isaac’s 
prayer. Rebekah gives birth to twin boys, Jacob and Esau; and before 
they are born, she is told that the younger son will rule over the older. 
Jacob, the younger of the two, is able, with the help of his mother, to 


wrest Esau’s blessing and birthright from him. Yet, God blesses Jacob, 


42Ibid., 18-21. 
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giving him daughters and twelve sons from whose progeny come the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel. 

As in Judaism and Christianity, in Islam Abraham is one of God’s 
chosen ones. He was a friend of God. The Qu’ran says of him: 

And who could be of better faith than he who surrenders his whole 

being unto God and is a doer of good withal, and follows the creed 

of Abraham who turned away from all who are false—seeing that 

God exalted Abraham with His love? (Surah 4: An-Nisa’, 125) 

The Qu’ran describes Abraham as “hanif’ (Arabic for “one who 
turns away from all that is not God” to submit to God’s law and order). 
Islamic tradition sees him as the one in whom all three faiths are unified. 
It was because Abraham came to God with a heart and mind totally in 


unity with the will of God the Creator, the Qu’ran states that God 


recognized and rewarded not only Abraham but also all of his progeny. 


The Qu’ran does not mention Hagar or Sarah by name, but there is 
an allusion to Sarah in Surah 51.45 This is the story of Abraham’s 


honored guests as recorded in the text: 


When those came unto him and bade him peace, he answered, 
“peace.” (He said to himself,) “They are strangers.” Then he turned 
to his household, and brought forth a fat calf, and placed it before 
them, saying, “Will ye not eat?” (And when he saw that they would 
not eat) he became apprehensive of them; (but they said, “Fear 
not,” —and gave him tidings of a son who would be endowed with 
deep knowledge. Thereupon his wife approached (the guests) with 
a loud cry, and struck her face (in astonishment) and exclaimed: “a 


‘3Ibid., Riffat Hassan, “Islamic Hagar and Her Family,” 150. 
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barren old woman (like me)! They answered: “Thus has thy 
Sustainer decreed; and verily He alone is truly wise, all-knowing.”*4 


In addition to being mentioned in this surah, Sarah and Hagar 
both appear in stories on the Hadith. Even though Sarah appears in the 
Qu’ran, Hagar is the mother of Ishmael and all Arabs. Hagar is a black 
slave girl from Egypt who rose from a position of subjugation in the 
Jewish and Christian*® theological traditions, to a place of prominence 
in Islam. Following the Prophet Muhammad, Muslims widely believe that 
“Paradise lies under the feet of the mother.”46 

There is a direct correlation between the preeminence of Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus, in Christianity and Hagar, in the Islamic tradition. 
Both Hagar and Mary have an annunciation regarding the birth of their 
sons. In both traditions, God reaches out to women of lowly status. 
They are scorned by the societies of which they are a part. Yet they 
become key players in the salvation history of their people. 

Hagar, the slave from Egypt is exemplary model for women of 
Arabic and African descent. With the help of God, Hagar overcomes 
bondage and the attempted sacrifice of her son and herself, for the 


comfort and accommodation of others. Riffat Hassan in her selection, 


4 Holy Qu’ran. 


4SElizabeth Clark, “Interpretive Fate Amid the Church Fathers” in Hagar and 
Sarah, 127. 


46Tbid. This understanding of Hagar would be radical for most African American 
_Christians. The author has participated in Bible studies and heard sermons in the 
African American church where it was said Hagar got “uppidy” when she discovered her 
pregnancy. 
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“Hagar and Her Family,” and Delores Williams in “Hagar in African 
American Biblical Appropriation,” both raise the historical and 


theological importance of this woman. Hassan says: 


The dramatic story of Hagar’s life shows that neither class nor 
color is a deterrent to any person who has faith in God and is 
resolutely righteous in action .. . Hagar does not see herself as a 
victim of Abraham and Sarah or the patriarchal class and a race 
conscious culture. She is a victor who with the help of God and her 
own initiative is able to transform a wilderness into the cradle of a 
new world dedicated to the fulfillment of God’s purpose on earth . . 
. Hagar has become a indestructible emblem not only of a mother’s 
love for her offspring, [but one who shows] a true believer’s faith in 
the saving power of God.*” 


Delores Williams says that Hagar’s presence in the Hebrew 
Scriptures theologically provides “a continuity of tradition about God”48 
which speaks to African American Christians and their understanding of 


faith. Williams goes on to say: 


God’s response to Hagar in Genesis was not liberation. Rather, 
God participated in Hagar and her child’s survival on many 
occasions. When she was a runaway slave, God met her in the 
wilderness and told her to return to Sarai and Abram’s domicile. 
Then Hagar and her child were cast out of the home of their 
oppressors and were not given proper resources for survival, God 
provided Hagar with a resource. She received new vision to see 
survival.resources where she had seen none before. Thus it seems 
to me that God’s response to Hagar’s (and her child’s) situation for 
their survival signals God’s involvement in their development of a 
quality of life appropriate to their situation and their heritage.?9 


47Tbid., 155. 
48Ibid., 175. 


49Ibid., 177. 
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Like John Wesley, Delores Williams reminds Christians of the 
organic nature of the Bible. Its story is a continuous endeavor to engage 
humans in perceiving how God acts the history of the world. The 
scripture is, a) a living document by which humans experience the 
continued activity of the Holy Spirit and, b) that it must be interpreted in 
the context of one’s own experiences.°° This understanding can and 
should be extrapolated in light of the experience of African American 
Christian, particularly those who are women. The activity of God in the 
human story is a necessary component as one seeks to understand and 
engage Islam and Christianity and to identify their mutual theological 
mandates and intersections. 

For Wesley theology was not only individual, communal. The 
entire community of faith was necessary to engage and interpret the 
activity of the Holy Spirit. The community of faith had to be involved and 
engaged in light of its story and its own history and cultural contextual.>! 
With this in mind one can begin to understand how African American 
females and female theologians feel more akin to Hagar, the mother of 
Islam, than they do to Sarah, the mother of Christianity. African 
Americans often say collectively, “You don’t know like I know what the 


1? 


Lord has done for me 


502008 Discipline, 79, 81. 


51[bid. 
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Because of God’s entering into the life and situation of Hagar, 
many African American Christian women often testify, “God helped me 
make a way out of no way.”52 God cares about and enters into the life 
and the suffering of people through times of revelation, incarnation, 
theophany, epiphany, eschatology, and prophecy. 

God used and uses these methods to tear down walls and barriers 
between God and God’s people. God wants to be a bridge over troubled 
water to lead, guide, and direct God’s people through difficult and desert 
times. God showed up in the lives of the people of Israel as God 
journeyed with them and appeared to them in tangible ways. Therefore 
Christians and Jews should be able to believe that God showed up for 
Muslims through God’s interaction with Hagar and Ishmael the prophet 
Muhammad. God spoke and speaks through the all prophets, 
exemplifying to paupers and outsiders God’s power, grace, healing, and 
love (Elijah and the widow of Zarephath [I Kings 17:9]; Elisha and the 
healing of Namaan of Syria, [II Kings 5:1-27]). God showed God’s power, 
love, and grace as in a theophany as God gave the law to Moses as a 
means of grace for the Hebrew people. John’s Gospel considered the 
incarnational nature of Jesus as the “logos” or the “Word made flesh.” 

Through recorded history God revealed to prophets and to others 


like Hagar, John Wesley, Martin Luther King, Jr., and Malcolm X , God’s 


52Delores Williams, “Hagar in African American Biblical Appropriation” in Hagar 
and Sarah, 177. 
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will for the well being of God’s people. Through these revelations, God 
reminded people that God wants to make God’s home among mortals, 
right here and right now, not just in the “Sweet By and By.” Therefore, 
God uses those who were willing, male and female, Muslim and 
Christian, to hear, to speak, and to go for God, when it seems that 
visions, revelations, and words from God are no longer present in the 


faith community. 


Two Mothers, Two Sons 


Hagar became the mother of Ishmael who was in the Hebrew 
tradition fourteen years older than Isaac the son of Sarah.>3 As evidenced 
by the narrative Genesis, there are two mothers with two sons sharing 
the same father. All of these people live in the same household. This 
situation elicits interesting interpersonal dynamics.** Of particular 
interest in this context is God’s response to the players in the drama and 
God’s love and care for them all. 

Christians believe that their salvation came through the line of 


Abraham and Isaac (the son born to Sarah.) Muslims believe the same 


5‘3Abram was eighty-six years of age when Ishmael was born (Gn 16:15). 
Abraham was one hundred years old when Isaac was born (Gn 21:5), which would 
mean fourteen years had passed since the birth of Ishmael. 


*4This is a paraphrase of the story of Sari and Hagar found in Gn 16:1-6. 
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about Hagar’s son Ishmael. For Muslims it was Hagar and Ishmael who 
became the mother and son of “a great nation.” 

While it must be recognized that there is serious divergence in the 
lives of these mother’s, there are wonderful parallels between the stories 
of the sons. Sarah is the first wife although she is the second mother. It 
is (Sari) Sarah who first suggests that Abraham (Abram) should have a 
child by Hagar, the slave. When Hagar gets pregnant, the power dynamic 
shifts. The beautiful Sarah is now seventy-four or five.5° She is barren. 
She is jealous, and she treats Hagar with such harshness that Hagar 
runs away. In the wilderness, Hagar encounters God and God becomes 
El-roi “the God of seeing” (Gn 16:7-14). After God speaks, Hagar returns 
to the home of Abraham and Sarah. Hagar has a baby boy who is given 


the divinely revealed name of Ishmael (Gn 16:15). 


The situation is further complicated when Sarah has a child. When 
she discovers what she feels is Ishmael’s teasing Isaac,°© she demands 


that Abraham put Ishmael and his mother out of the household (Gn 


55The author of Genesis regards Sarah as exceedingly beautiful when she was in 
her 90s and, for this reason, she was wooed by Abimelech when Abraham moved to 
Gerar. There Sarah was again taken by the ruler to become his wife after she [and/or 
Abraham] claimed he was her brother. Abimelech, however, was warned by God in a 
dream not to touch Sarah. When Abimelech reproved Abraham for the deception, 
Abraham justified himself by explaining that Sarah was the daughter of his father but 
not of his mother (Gn 20:1-12). Other rabbinic sources indicate that Sarah was the 
niece of Abraham, being the daughter of his brother Haran. She was called also "Iscah" 
(Gn11:29) because her beauty attracted general attention and admiration. For more 
information see: “Sarai in Rabbinic Literature,” Encyclopedia of Judaism, edited by 
Geoffery Wigoder, GG (Jerusalem: The Jerusalem Publishing House, LTD., 2002), 
http: //www.answers.com/topic/sarah (accessed December 16, 2009). 


56Russell and Trible, “Unto the Thousandth Generation,” 3. 
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21:10). Although Abraham is troubled by the request, God promises him 
that Ishmael too will become the father of “a great nation.” Abraham 
acquiesces to Sarah’s demand and Hagar and Ishmael are sent out with 
only a flask of water and a loaf of bread. Once the bread is eaten and the 


water is gone, Hagar sits Ishmael under a bush and weeps.5” 


The story in the Hadith reads: 


During those days there was nobody in Mecca, nor was there any 
water. So he (Abraham) made them (Ishmael and Hagar) sit over 
there and placed near them a leather bag containing some dates 
and another small water-skin containing some water and set out 
homeward. Ishmael’s mother followed him saying, ‘O Abraham! 
Where are you going, leaving us in this valley where there is no 
person whose company we may enjoy, nor is there anything?’ She 
repeated this many times but he did not look back at her. Then 
she asked him, ‘Has Allah ordered you to do so?’ He said, ‘Yes.’ She 
said, ‘Then He will not neglect us,’ and returned while Abraham 
proceeded onwards and reaching Thaniya, where they could not 
see him, he faced the Ka’bah and raising both hands, invoked 
Allah saying the following prayers: ‘O our Lord!’ I have made some 
of my offspring dwell in a valley without cultivation, by Your 
Sacred House (Ka’bah at Mecca) in order O our Lord , that they 
may offer prayer perfectly. So fill some hearts among men with love 
towards them and (O Allah) provide them with fruits, so they may 
give thanks.”8 (Surah 14: Ibraham 37) 


In the Hebrew tradition when Hagar can no longer provide 
sustenance for her child “she casts the child under a bush” because she 


does not want to watch him die. But, God hears the voice of Ishmael and 


57Ibid., Riffat Hassan, “Islamic Hagar and Her Family,” 152-153. 


‘Ibid. Also in Islam, Hagar does not put the child under a bush and sit down to 
die, but she goes from one hill (mountain) to the other searching for water that will 
bring life to her child. Pilgrims to Mecca today still often trace her journey from hill to 
hill. From Karen Dabdoub, Muslim consultant. 
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the cries of Hagar and promises to make Ishmael a great nation (Gn 
21:16-18). According to Christian and Islamic traditions, it is after the 
messenger of God, an angel, speaks to Hagar that her eyes are opened 
and she sees a well, and is able to give Ishmael a drink of water. 


When the water in the water skin had all been used up, she 
became thirsty and her child also became thirsty. She started 
looking at him tossing in agony; she left him and found that the 
mountain of Safa was the nearest mountain to her on that land. 
She stood on it and started looking at the valley keenly .. . but she 
could not see anybody. Then she went to the Marwa Mountain and 
looked down.°? 


Hagar repeats the exercise seven times hoping against hope. Finally, 


Hagar finds that for which she has searched. 


When she reached Marwa (for the last time) she heard a voice and 
she asked herself to be quiet and listened attentively. She heard 
the voice and said, ‘O, (whoever you may be) you have made me 
hear your voice; have you got something to help me?’ And behold 
she saw an angel at the place of Zam-zam, digging the earth with 
his heel, (or his wing), till water flowed from that place. She started 
to make something like basin around it, using her hands this way, 
and started filling her water-skin with water with her hands, and 
the water was flowing out as she scooped some of it. The Prophet 
added, ‘May Allah bestow Mercy on Ishmael’s mother.”6° 


‘TIbid., 152-153, 166. (Hassan’s endnote: SahihAl-Bukhari 4:372-76. A partial 
reference to the story is made in the proceeding Hadith [no. 582] which reads, “Narrathe 
Ibn ‘Abbas: The Prophet said, “May Allah bestow His Mercy on the mother of Ishmael! 
Had she not hastened [to fill her water skin with water from the Zam-zam well], Aam- 
zam would have been a stream flowing on the surface of the earth.” Ibn ‘Abbas further 
added,” [The Prophet] Abraham brought Ishmael and his mother [to Mecca] and she was 
suckling Ishmael and she had a water-skin with her” [372]. 


60The end of the story is: “The Prophet further added, Then she drank and 
suckied her child. Then the angel said to her, ‘Don’t be afraid of being neglected, for this 
is the House of Allah, which will be built by this boy and his father, and Allah never 
neglects his people.’” 
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The “Sacrifice” of Ishmael and of Isaac 


The sacrifice of Ishmael by his father Abraham is as foundational to the 
Islamic theological tradition as is the sacrifice of Isaac in the Jewish and 
Christian theological tradition. This event is also commemorated and 


celebrated annually by Muslims as Eid al-Adha or the Feast of Sacrifice. 


The feast is a source of hope, strength and courage for Muslims. 
However, this observance could a common celebration between Muslims, 
Christians and Jews. The symbolism of both stories is revelatory 
regarding God’s participation in the lives of humans. 

In the Hebrew Bible, Abraham takes Isaac and some of his 
servants and they set out for Mt. Moriah. As they draw near the place on 
the mountain where the sacrifice is to occur, Isaac says to Abraham, 
“Father, the fire and the wood are here, but where is the lamb for the 
burnt offering?” Abraham responds, “God himself will provide the lamb 
for the burnt offering, my son” (Gn 22:7-8a). 

Muslims maintain that the child that Abraham was told to sacrifice 
to God was Ishmael. This is because Abraham was directed by God to 
take his “only” son,®! who must have been Ishmael as he was the oldest. 
In the story recorded in the Qu’ran, Abraham prays to God for a son 


saying, “O my Sustainer! Bestow upon me the gift (of a son who shall be) 


6bid., 164. 
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one of the righteous!”—whereupon—“We gave the glad tiding of a boy 
child gentle” (like himself)®2. The story of the sacrifice of Ishmael is then 


told as follows: 


And (one day) when the child had become old enough to share 
his father’s endeavors, the latter said: ‘o my dear son! I have seen 
in a dream that I should sacrifice thee: consider, then what would 
be thy view!” 

(Ishmael) answer: “O my father! Do as thou art bidden: thou 
wilt find me, if God so will, among those who are patient in 
adversity!” . 

But as soon as he two had surrendered themselves to (what 
they thought to be) the will of God, and Abraham had laid him 
down on his face, we called out to him: “O Abraham. Thou hast 
already fulfilled (the purpose of) that dream vision” (Qu’ran: 37).®8 


The story of Isaac found in the Jewish Scriptures is longer and 
employs a sense of extreme suspense; but Isaac, while inquiring of his 
father concerning the sacrifice, makes no other statement in the 
narrative. Ishmael’s story is succinct and lacking in suspense, yet he is 
invited into the dilemma. Abraham and Ishmael symbolize the obedience 
that is so important in Islam and neither shows any hesitation. Abraham 
and Ishmael both show their faith and trust in God, in the face of life and 
death, as well as conveying the message that God does provide and God 


is compassionate and merciful. For Muslims, the testing of Ishmael and 


62Ibid. 


63Qu’ran, Surah 37. 
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Abraham shows that it is possible for humans in bondage to overcome 


anything that is not God. 


Theology and Ethics in Islam and Christianity 


The communities who followed Jesus and Muhammad experienced 
theology and ethics as the “living” practice of religion. These issues 
cannot be separated from each other. While the Qu’ran is not familiar to 
many Christians, it is interesting to note that the words of the Bible, 
especially the Psalms and the Gospels, are considered sacred in the 
Islamic tradition.®> Jesus is revered as one of God’s important prophets 


in Islam, and Muslims believe in the virginity of Mary, his mother.®°® 


Neither Jesus nor Muhammad could conceive of the propensity of 
modern society to separate theology from ethics. In his opening sermon 
in Luke 4:18, Jesus quotes the prophet Isaiah saying: 

The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to 

preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release 

to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind; to set at liberty 
those who are oppressed and proclaim the acceptable year of the 

Lord. Today this scripture is fulfilled in your hearing. (Lk 4:18-19) 


Jesus says it is the work of the spirit of God at work in him that 


gave him the message that reflects God’s preferred vision for the world. 


64Ibid., 164. 
65Dauodi, Bridges Between Christianity and Islam, 49-55. 


66T bid. 
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This is a vision that harkens back to the Mosaic tradition and the 
concept of the Year of Jubilee. Jubilee among the ancient Jews was to be 
celebrated as an extraordinary Sabbath or Sabbatical year. It followed 
seven ordinary Sabbatical years, of seven years each, and would occur 
after seven sabbatical cycles had been celebrated or every fiftieth year. In 
the year of Jubilee, the land was not tilled and but was left to rest. This 
also occurred in an ordinary, Sabbatical year. In the year of Jubilee, 
however all debts were canceled, land that had been sold to others was 
restored to its original owners. Jubilee was a time when all Jews who, 
were enslaved because of their poverty, and had hired themselves out as 
slaves were released from bondage (Lv 25). 

The scripture that Jesus quotes from Isaiah was specifically 
addresses this issue of Jubilee. Jews would have understood this 
message however, Luke wrote his gospel to Jews and Gentiles but 
Jubilee was also symbolic of the “in-breaking” of God’s spirit and 
kingdom. For Luke like Isaiah, this is a pragmatic, not just an 
eschatological reality. When people followed Jesus, a re-orientation of the 
social order was required. In the prophetic and in the “kingdom of God 
tradition,” there was a time when all of the captives were to be set free. 
Jews, Christians, and the author’s ancestors in America understood that 
“good religion” equals an informed theology and reformed living. God’s 


justice, ethics, and morality are mandated, but are always tempered by 
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God’s grace, mercy, and love. For the writer of Luke, God measures all 
people by this “plumb line”.®” 

In the Christian tradition, followers honor and believe the words of 
the prophets of the Hebrew Scripture. In Isaiah, God speaks through the 
prophet saying the following: 

Is this not the fast I choose: 

To loose the bonds of wickedness. 

To undo the thongs of the yoke 

And to let the oppressed go free 

And break every yoke. 

Is it not to share your bread with the hungry, 

And bring the homeless poor into your house; 

When you see the naked to cover them. {Is 58:6) 

The prophet Isaiah reminds those in the Jewish and Christian 
traditions that it is only when all of God’s people; the poor, the prisoner, 
the naked, the hungry, the least, and the lost, are treated with dignity 
and respect, especially by those who presume themselves to be the 
privileged in the society, that God’s kingdom present. This was to have 
been the role and responsibility of the royal family as well as the 
prophets. God created all people with the same divine DNA. Until those 
who embrace Christian tradition are willing to submit to God and 
become beacons of God’s love, glimpses of the light of God’s world will 


remain dim. This leaves the claim of living as true followers of Jesus or 


“Christians” in the world unfulfilled. Jesus reminded his followers to let 


67Bosch, Transforming Mission, 105. 
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their light shine so that others would see their good works and glorify the 
spirit of God who was at work in them. (Paraphrase of Mt 5:16.) 

The Prophet Muhammad also believed and taught his followers 
that good works were mandated by Allah. Muslims are required to give 
alms to the poor, to pray for them and to live lives of total submission to 
God. This was difficult for those who scorned those who were poor in his 
ate Submission, however, in the Islamic tradition is an act of 
gratitude and love because of what Allah has given to Muslims and the 
people of the earth. 

Muhammad initially had doubts about his calling to be a prophet. 
He thought that the voices he heard indicated that he was going mad. 
This is attributed to the fact that he was an orphan and in Muhammad’s 
community, orphans had no status. They survived only if someone was 
willing to take them in and offer the protection that was necessary ina 
tribal society. Even following his marriage to Khadijah, he was still a man 
of no significant power. Therefore, the leaders in the community did not 
believe that Allah could or would call someone like Muhammad. 
Nevertheless, Muhammad was reassured as he heard God say: 

By the morning hours 

By the night when it is still 

Your lord has not abandoned you 

And does not hate you 

What is after will be better 

Than what came before 

You will be content 


Did he not find you orphaned 
And give you shelter 
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Find you lost 

And guide you 

Find you in hunger 

And provide for you 

As for the orphan— 

Do not oppress him 

And one who asks for help— 
Do not turn him away 

And the grace of your lord— 
proclaim®® 


In the prophetic tradition repentance and turning to God for 
direction is necessary. The prophets in the Hebrew Scripture and the 
Christian Scriptures had to submit to the will of God to be able to 
proclaim the message of hope, peace, love and mercy God called them to 
impart. As long as they followed the will and the way of God, the mission 


and vision of God’s for the world was clear. 


Living Religions, Living Faith 


When the Spirit of God was absent from the tradition, humans lost 
their way and forced God into a mold that made God comfortable for 
them. Christians, Jews, and Muslims all have been guilty of this misstep. 
Paul indicated that the law had become “a stumbling block to the Jews.” 
Those on the Arabian Peninsula created tribal gods and goddesses (idols) 
who would take their prayers to Allah, the high God who was far, far 


away from earth and its people. This was what they knew and 


68Armstrong, Muhammad, 37-38. 
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understood. When Muhammad came with the message of monotheism, 
he was persecuted because the people had become used to goddesses 
they could see, carve, and even manipulate.®°? 

When any religion elevates itself to a position that excludes others 
in the human family, idolatry is committed. Religion is the vehicle by 
which persons come to understand who God is. People must worship 
God so that God can use their traditions to pierce the hearts, minds, and 
spirits of God’s children, that all may come to know God in a more 
perfect way. That is why United Methodists believe they are “going on to 


perfection.””© Perfection originates with God and is the gift of God. 
Jesus, Muhammad, and Women 


Jesus and Muhammad both had an understanding of ethics, 
justice and salvation that was inclusive of women. Women followed Jesus 
from the beginning of his ministry. The writer of John records Jesus’ 
encounter with the woman of Samaria, the woman at the well to whom 
Jesus revealed he was the Messiah (Jn 4:7-26). 

Luke’s Gospel brings to the foreground the role that women played 
in the ministry and mission of Jesus. He reports that Jesus had other 
women (besides the Samaritan Woman) who believed in him and became 


his disciples. 


69Tbid. 
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Two of the Synoptic Gospels report the story of a woman, and a 
foreigner. Mark called her a Greek woman from Syrian—Phoenicia (NIV) or 
Sryophoenicia (NRSV); and Matthew indicates she is a Canaanite woman 
(see Mt15:21-28 and Mk 7:24-30 for the entire story). She was a Gentile 
who came to Jesus to ask for healing for her daughter. Jesus grants her 
request, but only after first ignoring her and then referring to her in both 
texts as a “dog.”7! 

In Matthew 15:24 Jesus spoke to her saying, “I was sent only to 
the lost sheep of Israel.” When the woman persisted, Jesus responded, 
(Mt: 15:26), “It is not right to take the children’s bread and throw it to the 
dogs.” The woman responded (Mt 15:27): “Yes, Lord, but even the dogs 
eat the crumbs that fall from the masters’ table.” Jesus then said to her, 
(Mt 15:28, NIV) “Woman you have great faith! Your request is granted.” 
Of the more than twenty-one healing stories in the Gospels, six name 
women in a time when they were thought not worthy of such attention. 

This point is ethically significant. In the time of Jesus and 
Muhammad, illness was seen as the result of a person’s sin or the 
commission of an act that displeased God. Additionally, if one were a 


woman, one was the property of her husband or father. Ifa girl or 


71New Interpreters Bible, vol. 8, 336. Sharon Ringe points out, “the exchange 
between Jesus and the woman reverses the pattern usually found in such stories. 
Usually a situation or event provokes a hostile question from some onlooker to Jesus, to 
which Jesus responds with a correcting or reproving statement, which the opponent 
would be hard pressed to deny. In this story, however, it is Jesus who provides the 
hostile response and the woman whose retort trips and corrects him.” Ringe’s critical 
form is important for the story and does describe a reversal brought about by the 
woman’s persistent faith. 
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woman had a significant illness that lasted many years, she was a 
burden and had no value to her family. IIIness could prohibit her from 
working and it could make it impossible for her to bring a dowry to the 
family. Therefore, she could be ostracized from the family, society and 
the religious community. Women who had no husbands were further 
stigmatized and marginalized by their culture. 

Jesus and Muhammad worked to break these barriers, especially 
those barriers concerning women who were of foreign or of different 
ethnic origins. 

However, it is reported in Matthew and Mark that even Jesus had 
to be reminded that God’s focus may have first been on the Jews, but 
God’s ultimate plan was for the message of physical healing, spiritual 
healing and salvation to be spread to the whole of humankind. Matthew, 
at the close of his Gospel, declares Jesus identified the disciple’s mission 
to be to, “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations,’2 (Mat 28:19a). 

Muhammad faced these same challenges. To an outsider, trying to 
understand Islam and the community in which it grew, it seems ironic 
goddesses played a key role for the religious cult. Yet mortal women were 
dismissed and treated as little more than property. Muhammad may 


have seen a certain irony in this too. 


72No qualifications are added with regard to gender. 
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Muhammad was orphaned as a child. He lived with several 
relatives until he was placed in the care of an uncle. As a young man, he 
began work as a camel driver for a prominent widow in Mecca named 
Khadijah. It was Khadijah, his wife, who had money and influence. 

At the age of 25 he married Khadijah and fathered several children. 
Khadijah encouraged and supported him as he wrestled with the 
meaning of life and embraced his calling as a prophet of God. She 
remained an ardent and devoted follower, a wise counselor and confidant 
to him throughout her life. ° 

Muhammad began to share his Revelations and recitations when 
he was forty years old. He could not read or write so the angel Gabriel 
recited to him the message that God wanted him to share with his people 
in Arabia. He did this first in Mecca and later in Medina, with the 
continued encouragement of Khadijah. Like Jesus, Muhammad faced 
opposition everywhere he went. One of the reasons he faced such 
opposition was for his beliefs and teachings about women. 

When Khadijah died, Muhammad took other wives. Among them 
was a young widow named Hafsah, and another named ‘A’isha. ‘A’isha 
was very young when she was married to Muhammad, so she spent the 
first years of their marriage in her parent’s home. She was her own, a 
free-thinking and strong woman. Armstrong states 

Muhammad was an indulgent husband. He insisted that his wives 

live frugally in their tiny sparse huts, but he always helped them 


with household chores and looked after his own personal needs, 
mending and patching his clothes, cobbling his shoes, and tending 
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the family goats. With ‘A’isha particularly, he was able to unwind, 

challenging her to footraces and the like. She had a sharp tongue 

and was by no means a shy or submissive wife, . . . (On one 
occasion ) Muhammad got up and kissed her forehead saying ‘Oh 

‘A’isha, may Allah reward you well. I am not the source of joy to 

you that you are to me.” 

Some of the men who emigrated from Mecca noticed the women of 
Medina were different from those in Mecca. To them the women of 
Medina were “out of control.” One man named Umar was furious when 
his wife answered him back rather than meekly “accepting his reproach.” 
When he again rebuked her, she said that, “the Prophet allowed his 
wives to argue with him.” This did not endear Muhammad to men of his 
hometown who were used to a culture of male supremacy, and 
unquestioned obedience. 

Muhammad’s treatment of his wives led to conflict in the 
community. Muhammad in his recitation of the Qu’ran, prohibited male 
husbands and guardians from forcing women into prostitution or slavery 
and taking the profits. Muhammad also established that women were 
allowed to inherit property; men were limited to four wives. All wives had 
to be treated equitably. Women were able to follow men to war and some 
women took up arms to protect the Muslim community at Medina. 


Women were treated by Muhammad as companions who were wise, 


capable, and able to engage in political endeavor and policy making. 


Ibid., 127. 
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Women in the West were not to have these kinds of freedoms until the 
nineteenth century.’4 

Jesus and Muhammad were pioneers who saw women as those 
who were created in God’s image and therefore worthy to be treated with 
their God-given dignity and respect. For their stance, both suffered 
ridicule from men in their own cultures. They have much to teach even 
today in the 21st century as women who are both Christian and Muslim 
face discrimination in the culture, in politics and even in their own 


religious affiliations and groups. 
Conclusion 


The author concludes her remarks where she began this chapter: 
her experience as an African American Christian. Her expansive 
understanding of God has been informed by the Negro Spirituals, and 
the theological understanding that although Hagar was disrespected by 
Sarah, Luther, and Calvin, and abandoned and rejected by Abraham, she 
was not abandoned, disrespected or neglected by God. This fact 
continually reminds the author of God’s passion for the “other’—anyone 
who is excluded, anyone who is on the receiving end of injustice, those 


who are called the least and the lost. This theological perspective 


741bid., 134-137. 
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reassures the author that God is continually reaching out to all 


humanity through God’s love, mercy, and grace. 


The Rev. William Watley, an African Methodist Episcopal, reiterates 


this understanding as he writes, 


[The African American church’s] involvement is not essentially 
grounded in the reflections of professional theologians such as 
Walter Rauschenbush, Reinhold Niebuhr or Paul Tillich. (Neither is 
it from liberation theologies of) Jose Miguez Bonino, Gustavo 
Gutierrez, James Cone, Cornel West or Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Our involvement is grounded in the word of God—the word of God 
to Moses: “I have observed the misery of my people in Egypt; I have 
heard their cry on the account of their taskmasters. Indeed, I know 
their suffering and have come down to deliver them 

Only those who know the pain of being far off can know the full 
joy of being brought near..Only those who have been marginalized 
and treated as uncircumcised or untouchables can know the joy of 
full acceptance. Only those who have been victimized by the walls 
of exclusion know the joy of seeing them come down.”© 


As an African American clergy-woman in the UMC, the author 
recognizes her journey and experiences are different from the majority of 
her colleagues. She agrees with Jeannine Hill Fletcher: at best she would 
call herself a “hybrid”’® Christian. Because of her own experiences, she 
can see, but cannot fully understand, the Gospel through the eyes of 
many of her Euro and African American colleagues, especially those who 
are male. She does love God with her whole being. She is keenly aware 


that she does not know, nor is it necessary for her to know, the “mind of 


William D. Watley, Singing the Lord’s Song in a Strange Land: The African 
American Church and Ecumenism (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1993), 59-61. 


76Jeannine Hill Fletcher, Monopoly on Salvation: A Feminist Approach to Religious 
Pluralism (New York: Continuum International Publishing, 2005), 88-89. 
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God.” She knows that from culture to culture, place to place, and time to 
time, what people feel they know and understand about God changes. 

She is willing to accept the “tag” of “hybrid” Christian as a 
continued revelation of who she is. She is now even more willing to 
embrace and re-define the boundaries of her Christian identity and to 
hear, appreciate, and live in love and peace with UM Christians who have 
difficulty embracing the “wideness” of God’s love, grace, salvation, mercy, 
and justice. She therefore willingly embraces Muslims as neighbors, 
brothers, sisters, and children of God. 

As she has done this research, she is persuaded that nothing in all 
of creation can separate any one group, culture, or religion from the love 
of God. She is certain that Jesus affirms this. She is sure that the 
prophet Muhammad instructs his followers to do and live the same. The 
only thing that really separates any human being from God’s love and 
mercy is that person’s unwillingness to make his or her will one with the 
will of God. She is convinced that God’s message to Christians and 
Muslims is to move beyond the barriers and the dividing walls. God is 
calling all Christians and Muslims to model building bridges toward one 
another as they “love first.” This is the mature faith that God calls 


Muslims and Christians to embrace. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
A PLACE TO BUILD 


The Project 


I first met the Rev. Jeanne Smith, executive director at the Wesley 
Foundation, University of Cincinnati, when both of us were students at 
United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. At that time, I was working 
in Columbus for the West Ohio Conference of the United Methodist 
Church and Smith had just been hired as the executive director of the 
Wesley Foundation. We had a friendly, but casual, relationship. 

In 2001, I was appointed to serve two United Methodist churches 
in Mt. Healthy, at which time we became reacquainted. A few years later, 
when I came to work in my current position with the Ohio River Valley 
District of the United Methodist Church, I realized the enormous 
contribution that Smith was making at the Wesley Foundation. 

Beginning in 2007, Smith and I made times to have coffee together 
on a regular basis and to share the things that were going on in our 
personal lives. We talked about starting life again as single women over 
fifty and shared the hopes and dreams we had for young adults whom we 
both loved. We discussed our hopes and wishes for the United Methodist 


Church. 
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Furthermore, we hoped and prayed that the church would make 
room for the ideas and opinions of these young people. We agreed that 
we should continue sharing God love with young adults who were college 
students, and we saw how our talents might be used in a local church 
setting. Smith was instrumental in getting students from the Wesley 
Foundation to work in local church settings in the Ohio River Valley 
District. The churches were blessed by the work of these students. 

In the fall of 2007, as Smith and I were having coffee, I began to 
tell Smith about wanting to complete her dissertation on a topic involving 
inter-religious dialogue. Smith then began telling her the story of how 
Muslim students on the campus of the University of Cincinnati (UC) had 
sought her assistance in helping them to become an official religious 
group on campus. Smith worked with the Islamic students and the 
campus administration, and as a result, Islam was finally recognized as 
an official and legitimate religious group on the UC campus. Following 
this, Muslim students began to meet at the Wesley Foundation. They 
worked with Smith and the other students. They learned about other 
religions and participated with Christian students in interfaith dialogue 
sessions in various places across the city. 

It was through Smith that I met Karen Dabdoub, executive director 
of the Cincinnati Chapter of the Council on American Islamic Relations 
(CAIR). Dabdoub helped to shepherd me through the readings on Islam, 


answered my many questions, and helped me to find books that I needed 
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to read. Dabdoub also gave me an English translation of the Qu’ran. In 
addition, Dabdoub provided an English translation for my Muslim son- 
in-law, who had never possessed an English translation of his religion’s 
most holy book. Dabdoub’s son and daughter participated in dialogue 
sessions with the other students from the Wesley Foundation. After 
9/11, Dabdoub’s son had contacted Smith about the difficulties and 
barriers Muslim students were experiencing on the UC campus. 

Smith had the perfect laboratory setting for me. She had an 
established relationship with the UC students. Smith shared with them 
my plan to focus on interfaith dialogue, and both the Christian and 
Muslim students readily agreed to work with me in the preparation of 
this document. Together we would endeavor to create an environment 
wherein we would share candidly and openly as we explored the topic of 
United Methodist-Muslim dialogue. 

Reaching out to all segments of society, as well as the education of 
clergy and laity, has been a core value for Methodism since its inception. 
Smith had, through the Wesley Foundation, worked with Christian 
students from a variety of backgrounds. Many of the students who came 
to the Wesley Foundation came because of their previous connections in 
or with the United Methodist Church. While the participation of 
Christian students in the community of the Wesley Foundation at the 
University of Cincinnati is consistent with that of Wesley Foundations 


across the country, what is extraordinary about the Wesley Foundation 


Ley 


at UC is its radical hospitality and its example of including Muslim 
students in their community life. 

The students became a model for the community of people, Muslim 
and Christian together sharing in dialogue and social experiences. They 
shared this cooperation and collaboration in various churches, 
synagogues and mosques in Cincinnati as they engaged in dialogue in 
these settings. Their open dialogue helped them to understand that the 
margins of God’s grace and mercy are wide. The grace margins included 
people from various religious and cultural backgrounds. Essential to the 
core of each faith is the firm belief that God’s love reaches out to 
everyone. Thus, both the Muslim and Christian participants 
demonstrated that, despite the historical antagonisms, people of faith 
can and should learn to love one another just as God seeks to reach, 
teach, and love them, no matter the faith into which one is born. 

I wanted to see this group in action. I wanted to think about ways 
in which the students’ experiences could be used to inspire and teach 
other United Methodists. Thus, in January of 2008, I began meeting with 
the students to share in conversation and learning. The students and | 
tentatively set our hopes on a weekly meeting cycle, but by the time of 
the second meeting, it was discovered that a bi-weekly cycle worked 


better for the students. 
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Session I: A Time of Reckoning 


In January of 2008, the first session began with the students 
introducing themselves to me, the facilitator of the process, to share their 
ethnic, religious, and social backgrounds. I also shared my religious, 
educational, and social background with the students. Then we 
discussed the direction that I envisioned the conversations and dialogue 
taking. Smith also joined us to give the students a sense of security 
because I was an outsider. Smith’s presence also was helpful as it 
provided a second set of listening ears for the process. The group initially 
included four Christian students, all male, and three female Muslim 
students. 

As the students gathered for the first meeting with me, the scope of 
the project was shared. They reaffirmed their willingness to participate in 
the project. A list of topics to be discussed during our next four sessions 
was shared with the students. I also recommended a fifth session that 
would be used for questions and clarification that the students might 
have because of this experience. A sixth and final session would consist 
of a debriefing videotape interview. The students affirmed that ey 
would be committed to this project. The meeting adjourned with an 
agreement to meet the following week, when the topic of discussion 


would be history of Christianity and of the United Methodist Church. 
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Session II: Digging Deeper 


After a time of checking in with the students about their classes 
and their lives at the second meeting, the focus moved to the topic for the 
day. The initial question to the group was, “What do you know about 
Christianity?” Responses from the Christian and Muslim students 
included the following: 


¢ Belief in God as Creator of the cosmos and of all humanity 

e Belief in Jesus Christ as the son/Son of God 

¢ Belief in the Scriptures contained in the Old and New 
Testament 

e Belief in salvation through Jesus Christ 

e Belief that God loves all people, regardless of their gender, 
sexual identity, culture, religion, nationality 

e Recognition that the Spirit of God is with us and among us 

¢ Belief in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 

¢ Belief that God calls humanity to love God, self, and neighbor 

e Belief in Baptism as one of the sacred rites of the Church 

e Belief that Christians should participate in the Lord’s Supper 
or Holy Communion and that this, too, is one of the Sacraments of 
the Church 

e Recognition that there are other sacraments and rites in 
which some Christians participate 

e Recognition that Christians express their faith by 
participation in times of prayer, fasting and worship 

e An understanding of the Trinity, God as Father or Parent, 
God as Son, God as the Holy Spirit. These are three aspects of 
God. This however does not indicate or mean that Christians 
believe in three different gods 


The students and I agreed that these were the primary statements 
that characterize Christians. The students and I went on to talk more in- 
depth about the sacraments. They identified the significance of baptism 
for Christians and the difference between believer’s baptism (a person 


requesting baptism for him or herself) and infant baptism (a parent 
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bringing an infant or child to be baptized). In the case of the latter, an 
infant or child would usually after the age ten, go through a time of 
confirmation when they would affirm for themselves their belief in God 
and their support for the community called the Church of Jesus Christ. 
The group then discussed the meaning of the Eucharist, or Holy 
Communion. 

Following our discussion of the two principal Sacraments, a 
theological conversation ensued concerning the “personhood” of Jesus. 
The group discussed the difference between high and low Christology 
with regard to Jesus’ role in the salvific process. Some of these concepts 
were difficult for the Muslim students to comprehend because there are 
no parallels or similar theological constructs in Islam. 

The students and I agreed that we would revisit some of the 
general information about Christianity at the next meeting and as needed 
during the session. Before closing the session, each student was given a 
3 x 5 card and asked to record what they felt, as well as what they 
learned from the experience. These are their responses: 

Student 1: Many things I do not understand about Christianity 
but I think it is good when we get together to have dialogue. There 
are things I learned in the session today. I also had a chance to 
ask questions and gain a better understanding of Christianity and 
what Christians believe. 

Student 2: God is the God of us all. We are created in the image 
of God with God’s DNA. God loves and cares for us all. Asa 
Christian I am comforted that God loves me, but it is also 
comforting that God loves Muslims and that we can sit and talk 


together about our beliefs without being judgmental. We are 
family, and family is family and should seek to be reconciled. 


12) 


Student 3: I am learning more about Christianity as I continue 
in these dialogue sessions. I want to be more involved making 
these available to more students, churches and mosques. We are 
all the creation of God, and He loves his creation. People of all 
religions should love each other and live in harmony with one 
another .... we are taught to love our neighbors no matter what 
the religion. 


Student 4: I enjoy the dialogue process. I am happier and more 
at peace with being a Christian since I know that God does not 
hate Muslims and people who practice other religions. 


Student 5: I am a Christian and a United Methodist. I know a 
lot about church history but I think it helps to sit down with 
Muslims in this kind of a setting so that we hear the same things 
and when it is over I can continue to help them as they help me. 


Student 6: I learned new things about Christianity, which helps 
me understand them better.! 


Session III: The Building Continues 


Session three began with a review of Christianity, and then the 


group considered things that were specific to United Methodists. I shared 


with the students the following historical information: The founder of the 


Methodist Movement was an Englishman and an Anglican priest named 


John Wesley. Wesley had no intention to establish an independent 


Methodist church; rather as an Anglican clergyman in the Church of 


England, he formed Methodist Societies within the Church, beginning in 


1These are the unedited responses of the six students. 
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In 1740, however, John and Charles Wesley and other “Methodist” 
converts were denied communion in the Church of England. To care for 
the needs of those in the Societies and beyond, the Wesley brothers 
established a circuit system in 1741, whereby trained lay preachers 
traveled around, enabling them to visit a string of isolated Methodist 
Societies. This system allowed all of those working in the fields, mines, 
and places where there were no organized churches to hear God’s word.? 
These Methodist Societies continued to grow and develop. They were 
reorganized under Wesley’s “General Rules of the United Societies” in 
1742. 

Immigrants to the colonies brought the Methodist Movement along 
with them. When Wesley was asked in 1769 and agreed to send itinerant 
preachers to share the love of God in the colonies of the New World, 
these preachers found that Societies were established already in 
Maryland, Virginia and New York. 

At the conclusion of the Revolutionary War, the Methodist Societies 
in the United States America became an independent religious group or 
denomination. America became an independent nation in 1781, and by 
1784 Wesley allowed the Society’s fifteen thousand members and sixty 
lay preachers to become an independent church. In England, the 


Societies continued to be attached to the Anglican Church of England. 


2“History, Our Story-Roots, 1736-1813” (UMC Home Page), http:// 
www.ume.org/site/apps/hInet/content.aspx?c=lwL4KnN 1 LtH&b=539935 18&ct=67077 
&R.notc=1 (accessed March 24, 2010). 
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The Methodist Movement in America, like the societies in England, 
was particularly concerned with ministry that was understood as “the 
priesthood of the all believers.” Wesley preached to the common working 
people and laborers in England, where they worked in the mines, 
factories, and fields. The preachers in America did the same. 

Wesley’s movement looked at the holistic needs of the people whom 
the Societies sought to reach. He did not call for systemic political or 
social change because he understood himself to be a citizen of the British 
Empire.* The Church of England came to support Wesley’s success and 
recognized his status as a priest. This was important in his historical 
context. Yet his legacy was that of a reformer, in so far as he founded 
schools for the children of the poor, worked to end incarceration of the 
poor because of the inability to pay their debts, and provided food and 
other types of relief for those in need, that made the greatest impact on 
his society. 

Wesley believed in frugality and admonished people to work 
steadily, to earn all that they could, and to give all that they could. He 


said that his preachers should not stay in any one place longer than 


Ibid. 


4Tbid. 
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necessary, and never be “triflingly employed and should never be guilty 
of slough.”® 

Wesley’s ministry included much more than preaching. He 
instructed lay leaders /ministers. They were placed in charge of small 
groups of people who attended Methodist classes or societies. These 
societies ensured the proper religious instruction of the people. They 
gave practical guidance for listening to the reading of the scripture, for 
praying and fasting, and for performing acts of mercy and charity. It was 
the leader’s responsibility to be concerned with the physical needs of 
society members. However, his or her primary role was to determine, 
“How is it with your soul?” 

Wesley, like Luther, stressed the efficacy of grace and not “good 
works” when it came to his followers. Doing good works was humanity’s 
response to God’s gracious and abundant love for them. Humans are to 
respond by showing their love for God and to others. Wesley identified 


three different facets of grace: prevenient grace, justifying grace, and 


5John O. Gooch, John Wesley for the 21st Century: Set Apart for Social Witness 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 2004), 9, 27-31, 61-62. Laymen or lay preachers were sent by 
John Wesley to America. They employed what they learned from Wesley and the 
movement that he and others started as students at Oxford in England. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Movement grew through the band or class system; today they would be called 
small groups. These groups provided members with support but also held them 
individually responsible to grow as people of God. They were to recognize God’s love and 
grace and show how they were growing and developing as Christians. Wesley trained lay 
people to be leaders of these bands or classes. Some of the single male leaders were 
sent to America to preach and to start classes as Wesley and his followers had in 
England. The genius of the Wesleyan Movement was and is the prominence and 
necessity of strong lay leadership. 


Ibid. 
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sanctifying grace. Wesley emphasized repeatedly in his numerous and 
prolific writings that God’s grace, all three aspects of it, was to be 
extended to all people regardless of their religion. Wesley identified the 
facets or aspects of grace as: 

Prevenient Grace—Grace that God gives before we say yes to God. 

It “woos” us and pulls us towards a relationship with Him, before 

we recognize our need for God. 

Justifying Grace—Grace that aligns us with God’s will. This is the 

grace that God gives when we say yes, and recognize our need for 

God. 

Sanctifying Grace—Grace that we need to help us lean into and 

totally on God’s grace, mercy, and forgiveness, and to live for and 

do the will and work of God in the world. This leads followers on 
toward perfection in God.’ 

Wesley emphasized repeatedly in his numerous and prolific 
writings that God’s grace, all three aspects of it, was extended to all 
regardless of any barrier, status or attitude of the prevailing society. This 
meant people who were chattel or indentured could participate in 
Wesley’s Methodist classes. 

Wesley abhorred slavery. He had experienced the realities of this 
“peculiar institution” in the colonies when he visited Georgia in 1735. He 
continued to work against the institution when he returned to England 


in 1738. In 1774, he published “Thoughts upon Slavery.” The arguments 


in this publication were based more on natural law and a sense of justice 


7Edward H. Sugden, Wesley’s Standard Sermons, vol.1 (London: Epworth, 1921), 
123. 
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than on scripture and theology.® He encouraged William Wilberforce, a 
close friend, colleague, and Member of Parliament, to work passionately 
for the abolition of that institution. Wesley welcomed Africans/ Black 
people in England into the class system and instructed class leaders in 
America to welcome Black people, whether slave or free, into the 
Methodist Classes.? 

Wesley also taught that the scriptures captained all that was 
necessary for salvation and that this salvation came because of God’s 
love, grace, and mercy toward humanity. He embraced and wrote about 
the necessity of ecumenism; but during his lifetime, he was particularly 
concerned about relationships between those who were Protestant and 
their Catholic counterparts. While he was visionary and progressive in 
this area, like his contemporaries he had a Western bias regarding 
religions of the Far and Middle East, including Islam. However, Wesley 
did write and believe that no one, regardless of his or her religion, was 
beyond the bounds of God’s grace and mercy. 

Session three ended with a time of discussion and further 
reflection and writing: 

Student 1: The word ecumenism is new to me. It is interesting 


to know that Wesley was not totally opposed to salvation for 
Muslims. 


8Gooch, 102. 


Ibid. 
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Student 2: I had never heard of the different kinds of grace. 
That was very interesting to me and now I understand the 
difference and how each operates. 

Student 3: In Islam we also believe in the mercy and grace of 
Allah. We do not use the same words but the concepts about the 
mercy and grace of Allah are very similar. 


Student 4: I appreciated the discussion of the basics of 
Methodism and what John Wesley taught about grace. 


Student 5: The more I learn about Christianity, the more I see 
many parallels with Islam.!° 


Session IV: Sharing 


As session four began, I shared my extremely limited 
knowledge of Islam and asked the Muslim students to assist me as 
the session began. Together we shared the meaning and 
significance of the word “Islam”. Those who practice Islam 
understand that one must “submit to God.” Followers of Islam are 
called on to make peace with Allah!! and with other humans. They 
are also to submit themselves completely to Allah. 

Muslims believe that Muhammad was not only a messenger of . 
God, a prophet like Moses, Elijah and Jesus; but also the last prophet, 


sent specifically to those on the Arabian continent. Muhammad was the 


10Note card responses of students. 


11“Ailah,” Arabic word for God which literally means one “God.” The most concise 
definition of God is found in Surah Ikhlas112:1-4: “Say he is Allah, The One and Only. 
Allah the Absolute. He begets nor is begotten And there is none like unto Him.” Dr. 
Zakir Naik. Islam 101, http:/ /www.islam101.com/tauheed/concept of God. htm 
(accessed March 24, 2010). 
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person to whom God gave the Qu’ran, the Muslim holy book. The Arabic 
word, qu’ran, means “recitation.” Muhammad, who could not read nor 
write, recited to his followers the poetic words revealed to him through 
the angel Gabriel. The followers of Muhammad learned to recite just as 
did Muhammad. Only small portions of Muhammad’s revelations were 
written down. After his death, however, the “believers” eventually 
compiled an entirely written version of Muhammad’s oral recitations. 

Muhammad was forty years old when his revelations began. At the 
time, he was married to Khadijah, an older, wise, wealthy woman. 
Khadijah encouraged Muhammad to pay attention to the visions and to 
listen to the voices he was hearing, even though at their inception 
Mohammad thought he was losing touch with reality and responded with 
terror and fear. Accordingly, Khadijah was the first “believer.” !2 

The written Qu’ran, like the written Bible, was divided into 
chapters. In Arabic, the word for “chapter” is sura. There are 114 suras 
(suwar) in the Qu’ran. The Qu’ran is also like the Bible in that it is a book 
that is meant to be read aloud or recited, rather than read silently. Those 
hearing it would understand the concepts as they were contextualized for 


the Arabian culture. 


12Armstrong, Muhammad, 25-27. 


13Zahid Aziz, Introduction to Islam (Columbus, OH: Ahmadiyya Anjuman Isha’at 
Islam Lahore, 1993), 46. 
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Islam is an Abrahamic faith like Christianity and Judaism. Islam 
claims as its founder Abraham (Ibrahim)!* through the linage of his son 
Ishmael, the product of Abraham’s union with Hagar. God heard Hagar 
and Ishmael cry’s to be saved from death when she and Ishmael were 
turned out of their home by Abraham and left in desert. God promised to 
Hagar that her child would become a great nation and that God would 
bless him. Muslims also believe it was Ishmael instead of Isaac, who God 
instructed Abraham to offer as a sacrifice to God. 

The basic tenants of Islam are: 


e There is no God but Allah and Muhammad is his messenger. 

e Muslims are required to pray five times each day, facing 
Mecca. 

e Fasting from sunrise to sunset is required of all!5 Muslims 
during Ramadan.!® 


l4English speakers are accustomed to refer to Abraham based on an English 
language tradition of rendering the Hebrew “Avraham” as “Abraham.” In the case of the 
Qu’ran, however, the Arabic is usually transliterated as “Ibrahim.” When English- 
speaking Muslims refer to “Ibrahim,” they are thereby referring to the person whom 
Christians, due to their English translations, mean as “Abraham.” To allow English 
speakers to appreciate Muslim variations, this dissertation gives Arabic transliterations 
of key names in parentheses following the traditional Christian Bible usage. 


15Exceptions are made for the very young, the sick, pregnant women, etc. 


16“Ramadan” is an Islamic religious observance that takes place during the 
ninth month of the Islamic calendar, the month in which the Qu’ran, according to 
tradition, was revealed to the Prophet Muhammad. Ramadan is the Islamic month of 
fasting, in which participating Muslims do not eat or drink anything from true dawn 
until sunset. Fasting is meant to teach the person patience, sacrifice, and humility. 
Ramadan is a time to fast for the sake of Allah, and to offer more prayer than usual. 
Muslims also believe that through good actions they get rewarded twice what they 
normally can achieve. During Ramadan, Muslims ask forgiveness for past sins, pray for 
guidance and help in refraining from everyday evils, and try to purify themselves 
through self-restraint and good deeds. 
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e The Qu’ran is the holy book of Islam; however, they also 
believe the Book of Psalms and the Gospels!” are important to their 
religious tradition. 

e Muslims are required to complete the hajj, or pilgrimage to 
Mecca, during their lifetime if they are able to afford it. 

® Caring for the poor and the less fortunate through the giving 
of alms is mandatory. 

e God will provide wisdom and understanding to any Muslim 
who seeks it through the Qu’ran and the Hadith, or the collected 
stories of events in the life of the Prophet. 

e All Muslims should dress modestly. 

e Muslims should respect the religions of others, particularly 
those who are “the people of the book,” namely, Jews and 
Christians. 

* Islam teaches that men and women are equal before Allah. 

e Jihad}*is not a holy war waged by Muslims against non- 
Muslims. It means to strive hard or struggle against disordered 
human desires. It also means to remain patient and faithful during 
times of difficulty or struggle. 

e Holy places for Muslims include Mecca, Medina, and 
Jerusalem. Jerusalem is the location of the “Dome of the Rock.”!9 


One of the issues discussed at length at this meeting was the sects 


of Islam, which are mainly known to Americans since September 11, 


2001, as Sunni and Shiite.2° The young Muslim women who were in 


the group at the Wesley Foundation, were all born in the United 


States and informed us that while the differences between Sunni and 


17Muslims prefer the Gospels, including the Gospels of Barnabas. 


18John Esposito Dalia Mogahed, Who Speaks for Islam? (New York: Gallup, 


2007), 17-28. According to scholar John Esposito, Jihad requires Muslims to "struggle 
in the way of God" or "to struggle to improve one's self and/or society. Jihad is directed 
against Satan's inducements, aspects of one's own self, or against a visible enemy. The 
four major categories of Jihad that are recognized are Jihad against one's self (Jihad al- 
Nafs), Jihad of the tongue (Jihad al-lisan), Jihad of the hand (Jihad al-yad), and Jihad of 
the sword (Jihad as-sayf). 


17] bid. 


20Shia Islam is the second largest denomination of Islam, after Sunni Islam. 
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Shiite play an important part in the organization of states, clans and 
cultures of the Middle East, they have little or no expression outside 
of that geographical area. Muslims in Europe and the United States 
do not associate themselves with either sect in particular.?! They are 
aware of the historical and religious differences that have set Muslims 
of various countries, clans and cultures at odds one with one another 
since the Prophet’s death. As the session closed, students wrote 
reflections from the day’s discussion. Comments included: 


e I grew up with Muslim friends and neighbors all of my life. 
While the other kids and I talked about religion it was never laid 
out so that we could all understand each better and come to 
appreciate the other religion more. This has been really good. 

e It is not often that we get to discuss openly with others our 
appreciation of other faiths. I am glad we have had the opportunity 
to do it here. I knew about Islam but today I gained a better 
understanding of it. 

e Usually when we talk about Islam it is to defend ourselves to 
others especially if we are in a group of Christians. It has been 
great to share our faith without having to defend it. 

e It’s good to be able to share our faith with Christians who 
really want to learn about Islam. 

e Rev. Roper told us this project was about building bridges 
between Christians and Muslims. This certainly helps to do that.?2 


Session V: Building Inspection 


For the fifth session, I asked the students to reflect upon a time or 


times when they had experienced intolerant attitudes or inflammatory 


21Sunni Islam is followed by most American Muslims, but the Muslim students 
referenced in this dissertation did not see this title as a particularly important part of 
their identification. 


22Note cards. 
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speech. The Muslims were to reflect on their experiences with Christians 
and/or Christian groups, and the Christians on their experiences with 
Muslims and/or Muslim. I asked them to note where and when they saw, 
heard, or witnessed these experiences: 


e The words I hear from evangelical speakers, both on 
television and on the radio, convince me that the religion that 
influences them is not based on love. They not only make me think 
their religion is not one based on love, but that it does not promote 
education or understanding. Rush Limbah [sic] is an example of 
this kind of speaker most of the time . . . it seems that he closes 
his eyes and spews unloving words from his imagination.?% 

e Network news that focuses on Islamophobia and printed 
media that focuses only on negative images and rhetoric. Street 
preachers who use hate-filled bigoted word to scare people and 
misquote scripture to make their point. Churches who say that all 
are welcoming and then judge new people by their clothing, age, 
color, or appearance.?+ 


I then suggested to the students that they think about the material 
that had been discussed at the previous sessions, and about the positive 
things that they had seen, heard, and experienced. I gave them lists of 
the main ideas we compiled and discussed in earlier sessions. I then 
asked the students to think about where they saw parallels in Islam and 
Methodism. As they reviewed the list, they highlighted the following: 

e God or Allah as Creator of humanity and Cosmos. 
e Belief in prophets of God like Moses, Elijah, Jesus, 
Mohammad, and those like John Wesley who continue to help 


humans interpret how God wants to interact with humanity. 
e Belief in the equality of all believers in the eyes of God. 


23Note cards. Only two students responded to this question. The first was an 
Islamic student. 


24Note cards. The response on the second was that of a Christian student. 
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e Belief that lay persons may read and understand the word of 
God or Allah. 

e Belief that individual daily prayer and/or worship are central 
to the lives of all believers. Communal prayer and worship are also 
necessary whether in churches, special holy places, or homes. 

e Belief in and the necessity of the love, grace and mercy of God 
or Allah for all human beings. 

e Belief that God can and does reveal God’s “self” to human 
beings. 

e Hearing and reading the scriptures and the Qu’ran is central 
to understanding, and necessary for the spiritual growth and 
development of both Methodists and Muslims. 

e Loving God or Allah and loving and sharing one’s wealth with 
the neighbor is a priority and a mandate. 

e Wesley and Muhammad recognized that humans must 
struggle to do the will of God or Allah. 

¢ God or Allah’s love, patience, grace, and mercy are always 
seeking humanity and always available. _ 

e Both Methodism and Islam recognize God or Allah as the 
ultimate and final judge. 

e Have reverence and respect for other Abrahamic religions as 
well as the belief that God or Allah can and does work in and 
through these religions, even though it surpasses human 
understanding.?° 


The students and I were happily surprised at the many items that 


were listed and upon which all agreed. As the meeting closed, a date and 


time for the final gathering was identified. Before the students left for the 


day, each was given several 3 x 5 cards to record his or her feelings, 


reflections and the growth each had experienced during the five weeks 


that they had spent together. I also asked the students to share an 


insight about any recommendations they could give to improve dialogue 


between Methodists and Muslims. The following are their responses: 


Insights: 


25Note cards. Response compiled and reported randomly. 
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e Muslims see Christians as their brothers and sisters in faith. 
98% of Islam and Christianity are the same. Muslims believe in 
Jesus and his second coming. Muslims believe submission to Allah 
brings peace as the meaning of the word “Islam” is peace. 

e Because peace and being peaceful are central themes in 
Islam, one must have the capacity to love; people who speak 
unloving words are people who go against the foundations of Islam 
do not want peace. Muslims in underdeveloped and uneducated 
areas are often the main speakers in the public sphere, i.e. Osama 
bin Laden .. .. are teachers in “madrasas”—people who use 
religion as a means to gain power.” 


Actions: 

e Invite school-age children—preferably 13 or over—to 
participate in a community project together. Children of this age 
will have gained enough maturity and awareness of self and the 
rest of the world to have a basic understanding of their religion. 
The fact that they have all been schooled here gives them a base of 
commonality. Doing community work together gives them purpose 
and will require them to work together. Understanding will flourish 
from there. 

e Invite Christian and Muslim mothers or families together for 
a dinner. They could be brought together by a movie or type of 
entertainment. 

e Have member of both faiths, (college-age students maybe) 
share their goals for the future. 

e Make friends first—show you have a genuine interest (in) 
and a mutual respect for each other. Reach out, show your 
hospitality. 

e Dialogue for the sake of dialogue, for the sake of learning 
and acknowledging your own ignorance. 

e Continue the relationship, work for common goals.?? 


Session VI: Completed Project 


Initially the students and I discussed audio-taping each session. 


Smith and one of the students suggested videotaping a dialogue session 


26Note card. Only one response was received for the question. 


27Note cards. Responses compiled and reported randomly. 
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instead. I shared the possibility of videotaping a session with my advisor, 
Dr. Aaron Milavec. He suggested I do a recap of all the sessions with 
each of the students who participated in the project. A videography 
student at UC who worked at the Wesley Foundation, Brian Whitlock, set 
up, did the taping and consulted with me for production of the final 
product. Whitlock said what was needed to enhance the video once the 
taping with students was completed. I followed his suggestions, which 
included adding a closing discussion session between Smith, Dabdoub, 


and myself. Whitlock worked with me to edit and complete the video. 


Conclusion 


While working with the students at the Wesley Foundation and 
being engaged in reading and writing on this topic, I discovered that 
there is profound strength and hope gleaned from this project. | 
experienced the openness of both Muslim and Christian students with 
regard to taking this journey. They did it in spite of the hectic college life 
most of them were experiencing. Included in the group were three seniors 
who were consistent in their participation. Even though some of the 
taping was done during their preparations for final exams and | 
graduation, they were attentive to the process. Not only were the 
students committed to this project, but they also engaged in dialogue 


sessions between Christians, Muslims, and Jews throughout the wider 
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Cincinnati community during 2007-08. These students gave me a sense 
of hope and assurance for the future. 

Because of my interaction with the students, their openness and 
candor, I am convinced that Muslims and Christians can move beyond 
tolerance to a genuine understanding and appreciation of each other’s 
religious heritage and tradition. When this happens, Christians and 
Muslims can love and embrace one another not only as “cousins,” as 
Adam Hamilton suggests, but also as children of God: brothers and 
sisters who share a common parent. 

When the dialogue concluded, each of the participants left with a 
better understanding of who Christians and Muslims are and how they 
could act with God to show love, grace, mercy, kindness and an 
appreciation for God’s actions through the prophets in both traditions. 
Muslims learned more about Christians and what the United Methodist 
Church believes and how its organization, polity, history, and core values 
support those beliefs. Christians expanded their understanding of Islam, 
and learned how much Muslims appreciate their faith tradition. 

Two of the Muslim students, Ramah and Zarah, revealed that they 
enjoyed the celebration of Christmas. They were happy when their 
friends and Christian family members invited them to participate in their 
celebrations and Holy Seasons. Ramah indicated that her mother’s 
family is Christian and her father is Islamic. In this relationship, both 


families have learned more about each. They are now able to celebrate 
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both Islamic and Christian holidays together. Zarah said that she loved 
Christmas because of the seasonal hymns and the décor, lights and 
other holiday paraphernalia. These students said the things that once 
separated Christians and Muslims have now allowed them to come 
together to share in genuine love and appreciation for one another. 

The strength of this project is that in working with college students 
one sees a vision of a world where dialogue and faith seeking 
understanding is the norm. One of the students in the group, David, was 
leaving in June 2008 to serve as.a community health worker for the 
Peace Corps in Niger. Niger is a predominately Muslim country in West 
Africa. His experiences at the Wesley Foundation and the dialogue group 
helped David begin to understand more about Islam as a religion. The 
experience gave him an opportunity to relate to and share with Muslims 
before he went to his service appointment. 

David indicated that he had come to UC from a town where there 
were only 1,200 students in his high school. There were a few Muslims in 
the school and all of the Anglo students, including David, recognized they 
were different. While he did not believe he had negative feelings about 
Muslims, he readily admitted that he did not understand the hiyab or 
know anything about Islamic beliefs. Because of this and other dialogue 
opportunities, David decided to risk loving in a very tangible way, 


through an immersion experience in Niger. 
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Another student, Jonathan, indicated that dialogue had opened his 
eyes to the fact that all of the places and common areas on campus 
ignored the fact that students who were Islamic had become an active 
part of the campus. He recognized after attending several dialogue 
sessions that there were no prayer rooms for Muslim students while, in 
contrast, the UC administration recognized and made space for Christian 
celebrations. He also recognized the serious Western bias and prejudice 
in images throughout the campus setting. Jonathan wished that the 
students who participated in campus and church activities would share 
the growth they experienced through dialogue and hospitality directed 
toward removing some of these boundaries and barriers. 

Ken indicated that the strength of dialogue for him was that it 
made people acknowledge their own ignorance. In the dialogue process, 
one must face one’s deep feelings of doubt and fear related to religious 
preference. When someone acknowledges this as a part of the process, 
one realizes one can learn about the similarities between Christianity 
and Islam and learn to give up one’s need to control the dialogue and the 
impulse to control God. 

Smith, the students, and I went to the Cincinnati Islamic Center’s 
Mosque located in West Chester to celebrate the end of Ramadan in the 
fall of 2008. That was a powerful experience for me as 1 saw a young 
black woman, who looked as though she could have been my own 


daughter, reciting from the Qu’ran. 
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Therefore, this study gives me the hope that Christians will take 
the time to put themselves in a posture of learning more about Islam. I 
hope that Christians will seek opportunities to share with Muslims so 
that they may learn as Muslims share all of the things that they love and 
appreciate about Christianity. There are many things about Christians 
that Muslims appreciate and hold dear about Christians, most of which 
Christians remain extremely unaware. 

The weakness of this project is that the group with whom I worked 
was relatively small. It would have been wonderful to have a larger group 
of young people from all of the colleges in the area, sharing and learning 
in this type of setting. However, it is believed that this was a good 
beginning and that the experience and process could be replicated on 
other campuses with groups of six to twelve. This project offers a format 
for those who wish to share an inter-religious learning experience with 
college students who may be familiar or unfamiliar with the UMC. 

Christians and Muslims share God’s world with one another. If the 
global issues of hunger, war, disease and poverty are to be addressed, 
they must be addressed in a way that communicates and imparts to the 
world the love of God. Both of these major religions have love as a core 
belief. Muslims believe that Islam is the way of peace, both with God 
(Allah) and the neighbor. Christians follow Jesus, who said, “Peace, be 
still” (Mk 4:39); “my peace I leave with you” (Jn 14:27); and “love one 


another as I have loved you” (Jn 15:12). 
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In both traditions, adherents are called to live in and model to 
others the love and peace God calls them to embrace. Genuine dialogue 
can move persons into living in this peace and love; furthermore, genuine 
dialogue will enable persons, whatever their religious tradition, Muslim 
or Christian, to usher in a time when God’s presence is keenly felt, right 
here and right now. The students have given me the utmost confidence 
that this will be a priority in their lives. May this be so; and may I, having 
learned so much from these young adults, be a harbinger and a 
proponent within the UMC, looking forward to the time when God makes 
God’s home among God’s people, both Christian and Muslim, and when 
Christians identify God at work among Muslims, and Muslims can 


witness that Allah is at work among Christians. 


Concluding Postscript 


This is an ending point of one segment in a lifetime journey. As the 
writer of Hebrews says in chapter 12 verse 1, I will continue to run this 
race with perseverance. As Paul says in Philippians 3:12, “I have not yet 
obtained the goal”; therefore, I “keep on running (toward the goal) to see 
what the end will be.” I have, however, reached a place on the journey 
where I am now able to sit down and rest for a while. It gives me great joy 
to be at this place. This final leg of the journey toward completing a 
dissertation and study of missiology began in 1998. Twelve years seems 


more like a marathon than a sprint, and there have been many false 
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starts along the way. Yet, in the grand scheme of the greater journey, the 
time seems insignificant when I think of the journey I have made toward 
a deeper and wider understanding of God, as well as of two of the three 
major religions that humans practice. I have engaged in this endeavor for 
the past fifty of my fifty-six years. The journey has given me reason to 
trust God and to have hope for the ultimate outcome. However, my study 
during these past years gives me cause to wonder how the people of God 
are so often oblivious to the intersections of their paths as they travel on 
their faith and religious journeys. 

As I have studied and researched Judaism, Islam, and 
Christianity, I have found many intersections and cross-sections between 
them. All of these religions are monotheistic. All honor Abraham as the 
founder of their religion. This affirms and models for us all that a good 
Jew is a good Muslim, is a good Christian, if all remember the basis of 
each is God’s love, also shown in God’s mercy and grace. All of these 
religions are based on the foundation that their followers should love God 
and love their neighbors as themselves. However, because of the 
divergent ways of later followers of these traditions, and because of the 
cultural influences, each religion found reasons to debase and defame 
the other. 

There many beliefs that have been affirmed for me in my study of 
Islam and my reflections on Christianity. My study has convinced me 


that while these three religions are three different paths, they are all 
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equally valid as one seeks to understand God and to relate to God and 
neighbor. Each has its own way of expressing the magnificence, beauty, 
awe, and wonder that is God. All express God’s desire for love, and 
justice, and God’s desire for God’s reign to be present with humanity. 
Each has poetic language that resonates even to today with the followers 
who hear the words of the texts of these great religions. 

Other similarities include that the religious traditions, as they 
evolved, have been riddled with patriarchy and cultural relativism. 
Theologians and scholars in both Islam and Christianity have fixed and 
fitted God to serve their own purposes even if it has caused serious 
perversions and blatant misreadings of the actual texts. Both Luther and 
Calvin did this with the text concerning Hagar in Genesis. Many 
Americans are guilty of the same misreading as they misunderstand that 
jihad has nothing to do with Muslims fighting people of other religions or 
cultures, but it is the struggle that each Muslim undertakes as he or she 
continues to submit his or her life and will to Allah. Yet in both 
traditions, these misreadings and misinterpretations are rampant 
internally and externally. 

With regard to the study and discovery that has come to me with 
regard to the United Methodist Church, I am glad to discover that what I 
believed to be true was, in fact, true. The church law, or Discipline, and 
polity, its Social Principles, resolutions and proclamations; all affirm that 


people of all cultures and religions are created in the image of God and 
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have basic human rights. The UMC proclaims that all of these religions 
are paths to God and that its members must work vigilantly to examine 
their personal religious beliefs and biases. 

However, as I discovered the positive aspects I also had to accept 
the glaring problems and disparities that exist within the whole of the 
Christian church, especially when it comes to how this message is 
shared. First, although there are numerous boards and agencies in the 
UMC whose responsibility is to resource congregations and clergy at the 
local level to a large degree, these basics are still unknown by many 
regular attendees. The list of duties and responsibilities of most of the 
boards and agencies are numerous. Resourcing local UMCs is just one 
among many. Unfortunately, there is a serious disconnect between these 
boards and agencies of the UMC in the United States and the message 
that the people in the pews hear. The values, belief systems, and ethics 
of individual members of local congregations and pastors are often 
different from those held by the general church. Therefore, the issue of 
the United Methodists’ willingness to sustain these boards and agencies 
is being seriously questioned. 

Secondly, pastoral education (or lack thereof) and seminary 
education play a part in this problem. In the West Ohio Annual 
Conference, in two of eight districts the majority of the pastors have had 
no seminary education. Often these are lay pastors and/or local pastors 


who have had limited opportunities to systematically study the doctrine 
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and polity of the UMC and the scriptures. Their responsibility is to 
preach on Sunday, visit the sick, and bury the dead. Some cannot 
administer the sacraments. Like their parishioners, the main concern of 
these pastors is not interfaith dialogue, or the discovery of similarities 
between religions, but survival of the local church. Congregations who 
are led by ordained elders in the UMC are also seeing their own survival 
as a critically important and even overwhelming issue, in light of these 
times of economic decline and decline in membership of churches in the 
denomination for more than forty years. 

UM ordained clergy may have relatively little understanding of the 
UMC and its polity themselves. There is only one course in this area 
required by the denomination for its ordained clergy. There is no 
requirement to understand other religions or interfaith dialogue. With all 
of the other demands for their attention, moving to a deeper 
understanding of polity and engaging in inter-religious dialogue and/or 
learning about Islam is not among their priorities. 

A third factor that may hinder interfaith dialogue, especially with 
regard to young adults, is that many of the Wesley Foundations, like the 
one at UC with whom I worked, are disappearing throughout the UM 
connection. Some Annual Conferences are seriously reducing or 
eliminating Wesley Foundations as a line item in their budgets. Yet they 
may be some of the most fertile places for the UMC to implement and 


help instill interfaith dialogue as an ethical norm in the UMC’s DNA. This 
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is a norm that students may embrace in college and carry on through the 
rest of their lives. College is a time where discovery and openness to the 
new is often cultivated. Students have the opportunity to meet and 
engage people that they might have not experienced in their own 
community, peer group, or family. If the church can encourage this kind 
of behavior through the Wesley Foundations on college campuses, the 
next generation of clergy and lay leaders may experience a change in 
their actioms and attitudes concerning inter-religious dialogue. 

I am extremely grateful for my exposure to Black Muslims and 
Muslims in my own educational and communal experiences. I remember 
being particularly open in my college years to hearing and experiencing 
new thoughts and ideas and being willing to question my own faith. If 
good faith and good religion are to remain living organisms in the lives of 
people, they demand all religious groups question and examine their own 
faith tradition. 

I am forever indebted and grateful to the students who participated 
in this project from the UC’s Wesley Foundation. They were not afraid to 
open them selves to this kind of examination and questioning; they 
became inwolved in dialogue in this project in order to learn new things 
about thennselves and one another. 

These young people give me hope in and for both Islam and 
Christianity. They give me hope, that as sisters and brothers in faith we 


can continue to believe in God and see God as the giver of perfecting love 
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and salvation for all of our lives. These students give me the assurance 
that people of different cultures and religious backgrounds can continue 
to learn together and grow together in love and respect for each other. 
They modeled for me that people can teach that love is the bridge that 
can span all human problems and issues. Finally, these students give me 
a deep and abiding hope that Christians and Muslims can love first as 
they talk more openly in the future about God and faith. I have an 
abiding hope that believers from both religions will work with those of 
other faiths to encourage continued interfaith dialogue, resulting in 


God’s love being shown to all of God’s people, throughout the world. 


APPENDIX A 


GCCUIC’S OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 


e Enabling ecumenical and interreligious understanding and 
experience among all United Methodists, including assistance to all 
United Methodist agencies. 

* To provide resources and counsel to conference 
commissioners or committees on Christian and interreligious 
concerns and to local church leadership. 

e To develop or assist in the development of resources and 
other educational materials that will stimulate understanding and 
experience in ecumenical and interreligious relationship. 

e To consider resolution, pronouncement, and actions of 
ecumenical and interreligious councils and agencies, to be 
responsible for appropriate United Methodist responses, and to 
initiate or to channel counsel to ecumenical and interreligious 
bodies. 

e To provide for adequate funding for the core budgets of the 
major ecumenical and interreligious agencies. 

e To report annually to the Council of Bishops on aspects of 
Christian unity and interreligious developments, issues and 
trends. 

e To participate with ... Buddhists, Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs 
and others in the projects of religion for peace.! 


Specifically with regard to Islam, the GCCUIC states that their 
responsibility to United Methodists is to assist members at every level of 
the church to “Recognize our common humanity with Muslim peoples 
while exploring a deeper understanding of Islam.” And to foster peace 


projects with Muslims. 


1Note cards 3, 4, 12, 18, 19 and 22. 
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APPENDIX B 
GENERAL BOARDS AND AGENCIES’ MANDATES 


General Board of Global Ministries 
(Requirements and Mandates continued) 


GBGM is to share the need for Muslims and United Methodists to 
understand one another as we live together 


in many countries of the world and in a variety of environments. 
Indeed, in the United States of America, Muslims comprise one of 
the most rapidly growing religious communities. In places around 
the world, Muslims may constitute the majoring of the population, 
and in other places, Christians may be the majority. As believers of 
the two religions build their lives in the same general area, they are 
often affected by patterns of antagonism inherited from past 
history of disputes and misunderstanding between the two. 

... Muslims and Christians experience varying degrees of 
political and social discrimination, depending on the particular 
circumstances of each country. In certain areas the two faiths are 
caught up in struggles for economic, political, and human rights. 

By this statement, we express solidarity with those of either 
religion who suffer oppression or discrimination. 

By this statement, we make a step toward more hospitable and 
cooperative relationships and encourage dialogical relations. ! 


General Board of Higher Education and Ministry (GBHEM) 


The General Board of Higher Education and Ministry’s (GBHEM) 
has as its purpose: 


preparing and assisting persons to fulfill their ministry .. . by 
providing general oversight and care for Campus ministries, and 


Tbid. 
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institutions of higher education including schools, colleges, 
universities and theological schools. 


One of the objectives of GBHEM is, “To study the needs and 
resources for ordained and diaconal ministries, including the 
identification of new types of ministry.” This group needs to work with 
BGBM and GCCUIC to identify additional courses and resources to 
address the twenty-first century realities and pastoral/leadership needs 
especially with regard to Islamic and Christian relationships. 

GBHEWM’s division on Higher Education is charged with: 

Higher Education (which) is a significant part of our Wesleyan 

heritage, our present task, and our future responsibility. The 

church continues its historic mission of uniting knowledge and 
vital piety by maintaining educational institutions and a campus 
ministry, and through them and intellectual, spiritual, and 
material ministry to all persons within the academic community 
without respect to sex, race, creed or national origin.? 

While this particular section of the Discipline does not highlight 
interreligious dialogue, the paragraph does require that all United 
Methodist colleges, universities, and related ministries (Wesley 
Foundations) welcome students across creedal and national 
(international) boundaries. Thus, the Wesley Foundation at the 


University of Cincinnati felt affirmed as it welcomed Muslim students to 


participate in its ministry. 


22008 Discipline, 601, paragraph 1405. 


3[bid., 606, Paragraph 1410. 
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The General Board of Church and Society (GBCS) 


The General Board of Church and Society (GBCS) is to: 


seek to bring the whole of human life, activities, possessions, use 
of resources, and community and world relationships into 
conformity with the will of God. It shall show the member of the 
Church and the society that the reconciliation that God effected 
through Christ, involves personal, social and civil righteousness.* 


The Disciple further states the GBCS’ primary responsibility is: 


to seek the implementation of the Social Principles and other policy 
statements of the General Conference on Christian social concerns. 

Furthermore, the board and its executives shall provide 
forthright witness and action on issues of human well-being, 
justice, peace and the integrity of creation that call Christians 
respond as forgiven people for who Christ died. In particular, the 
board shall conduct a program of research, education and action 
on the wide range of issues that confront the church. 

The board shall analyze long-range social trends and underlying 
ethical values. It shall explore systemic strategies for social change 
and alternative futures. It shall speak it convictions, 
interpretations, and concerns to the Church and to the world. 


‘Ibid., 538, paragraph 1002. 


5Ibid., 538-539, paragraph 1004. 


APPENDIX C 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 2008 


In its report to the 2008 General Conference, the commission 


states in a section entitled “Living into the Future through the mission of 


the UMC, the Vision Pathways and the Four Missional Imperatives: The 


GCCUIC Programmatic Priorities for 2007-2009 and Beyond” are 


identified to be these: 


The GCCUIC program priorities are categorized into two tiers. Tier 
one represents the principal focus for the work in the next 
quadrennium. Resources will be allocated to ensure that the 
Commission effectively works toward fulfilling the goals of each 
priority. ! 


Objective #3 of tier one states the commission will “Organize long- 


term interreligious dialogues.”? 


The report goes on to say: 


Tier Two Priorities capture all other priorities. Although important 
in the life of the Commission, these will be addressed as resources 
are available. 

1. Enable United Methodists to live as faithful Christians while 
relating to other faiths in mutual understanding and respect and 
grace. 


1Daily Christian Advocate, vol. 2, sect. 2, Reports and Proposed Legislation, 


1186. As United Methodists can no longer afford the luxury of having a general church 
agency develop materials and do the work on their part, resources, tools and access to 
training for and use in the local area are crucial. Local church lay and clergy leaders 
must take the initiative and do more to equip themselves by connecting to Web-based 
information that supplies guidelines for dialogue and points to training and events 
and/or experiences in immediate or in nearby communities that promote mutual 
understanding. 


2Ibid., 1187. 
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2. Advance relationships with Christian bodies not presently 
participating with the UMC in formal ecumenical relationships, 
with specific focus on the Muslim faith community. 

This report also indicates that updates for the 2000 document, 
“Called to be Neighbors and Witnesses,” and the production of new 
educational information are projected to occur between 2009-12. As the 
commission stated in this report, some of its work to redevelop resources 


and the implementation of tier 2 priorities will depend on the financial 


resources available to them through apportionment payments.‘ 


3Tbid. 


‘Tbid. 
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APPENDIX D 


GCCUIC RESOURCES AND AFFILIATIONS 


GCCUIC fulfills its goal “to provide resources” as follows: 


s, Basic information about Islam on its Web site at 
www.gccuic-umc.org. 

2 A printable tri-fold, (front and back) brochure entitled “Basic 
Facts about Islam.” This document that was produced in 
early 2001 contains a brief and foundational description of 
the Islamic faith. 

oO: A brochure entitled “Guidelines for Interfaith Dialogue” is 
also available on the Web site.! 


The Web site of the GCCUIC also provides this information about 
the participation of the UM in and with the National and World Council(s) 
of Churches. These agencies also provide resources in dialogue, and 
inter-religious relations and collaboration: 


It is the practice of the General Commission on Christian Unity 
to engage in dialogue with other faith traditions as part ofa 
Christian fellowship. We do not engage in bilateral dialogues as an 
individual denomination. When building understanding and trust 
with other faith traditions, it is much more effective to join with 
other Christians. To draw the table larger is to build better 
understanding. 

GCCUIC has addressed interfaith relations by affiliations with 
the NCCCUSA’s Interfaith Relations Commission, Religions for 
Peace, as well as several Muslim and Jewish organizations. The 
GCCUIC has developed print and electronic educational and 
resource materials to be used by local congregations and regional 
groups for interfaith encounters.? 


1GCCUIC also provides a Powerpoint presentation on dialogue at their Web site 
and indicates it is in process of updating this and other materials on the subject. 


2“Interfaith Relations,” http: //www.gccuicumc.org/ 
index. php?option=com_content&task=view&id=111&Itemid=209 (accessed January 23, 
2009). 
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The UMC, through the GCCUIC, is a member of and works with 
other Ecumenical groups such as the NCCUSA on interfaith issues. 
Representatives of several Muslim organizations and Christian 
denominations launched a National Muslim-Christian Initiative in North 
America. The initiative was inspired by the letter addressed to Christian 
leaders from around the world, including Pope Benedict, from Muslim 
Clerics. Also highlighted by the initiative were the mutual concerns over 
Islamic stereotypes and understanding the common goals of and 
reconciliation among the two communities. This group affirmed at a 
meeting in early 2009, “We, from various streams of Muslim and 
Christian communities, seek to enhance mutual understanding, respect, 
appreciation and support of what is Sacred for each other through 
dialogue, education and sustained and visible encounters that foster and 


nurture relationships.” 3 


3Ibid. The representatives meeting on this initiative set up five task groups to 
prepare for future bi-annual gatherings. This group sent a message to those in North 
America, affirming all co-exist in vibrant communities where awareness and 
cooperation will be the common future. There is no way to determine the frequency of or 
number of opportunities to be provided by NCCCUSA for interfaith study and dialogue 
between those who practice Islam with the GCCUIC staff and elected members for the 
future. GCCUIC, because of budget restraints, has furloughed much of the agency’s 
staff, also affecting the amount the denomination will be able to contribute to the 
NCCUSA for their use in hosting events and developing resources. Elected Commission 
members may also be limited in their opportunities to attend these meetings during the 
2008-12 quadrennium. Therefore, local church clergy and laity cannot depend upon 
this agency for extensive training and information. The Commission and the local 
church must find new ways to engage local churches in dialogue opportunities. 
GCCUIC needs to continue to update its Web site, posting information and 
opportunities for UMs to participate in dialogue and interreligious events in local areas. 
For more information on the Commission’s mandates as set forth in the 2008 Discipline 
and its goals approved by the 2008 Session of General Conference, see Appendix I. 


APPENDIX E 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A 2004-2008 GCCUIC MEMBER 


In a conversation with the Rev. Greg Stover, I found that he was a 
member of GCCUIC and asked if I might interview him. I sent my 
questions to him via e-mail and following is his response. Rev. Stover 
was a member of the General Commission on Christian Unity and 
Interreligious Concerns, 2004-2008, and currently serves as senior 
pastor at Armstrong Chapel in the Cincinnati, Ohio, community of Indian 
Hill. He responded to this question: “What has the GCCUIC 
accomplished over the last eight years with regard to building bridges to 
the Islamic community?” His answer is as follows: 


I was a director (2004-2008) on the General Commission on 
Christian Unity and Interreligious Concerns of the UMC. The 
matter of Christian-Islamic dialogue has been on our plate for the 
last five years. Unfortunately, there is not a great deal to report in 
terms of dialogical experiences at the General Church level. The 
following events and opportunities provide a brief summary: 


1. About 4 years ago, GCCUIC held one of our semi-annual 
Board of Directors meetings in Los Angeles. That meeting included 
a visit by GCCUIC to a large mosque in LA for worship, as well as 
an opportunity to visit with several leaders of the mosque and the 
Islamic community there. Later the same day, we gathered at a 
local UMC for a panel discussion, which included some Islamic 
leaders. 

2. Efforts on the part of GCCUIC to find dialogue partners in the 
Islamic community have been less than successful. Beside the 
inherent issues of distrust, one of the significant challenges at the 
national level is finding an appropriate parallel national body 
through whom to initiate formal dialogue. The Islamic community 
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does not seem to be organized in the same ways that our 
denominational bodies are.! 


Rev. Stover was also asked to comment on the Commission’s 
projection for the next four years: “Pressing forward with Christian— 
Islamic dialogue is intended to be a high priority in the next 
quadrennium for GCCUIC.”2 

In addition to the role of GCCUIC, the General Board of Global 
Ministries (GBGM) is “To prepare persons to share their Christian faith 
and witness among persons of other faiths.” GCCCUI and GBGM 
continue to collaborate on the production of studies and resources. 
Additional denominational materials also are available on the Web site of 
the GBGM and at Cokesbury, the official bookstore of the UMC.4 

United Methodist leaders are aware that only one-third of the world 
today claims to follow Christianity; therefore, the majority of the world 
adheres to other faith traditions, including Islam. People in these 
traditions are ardent followers of their religions. Like many Christians, 
they seek God and truth. They seek to serve God and to be servants of 
God. United Methodists today need to engage those who believe in God 


and who seek to understand the theology of other religions so that we 


1Rev. Gregory Stover, unpublished letter, February 2008. 

Ibid. 

STbid. 

4See Appendix B for more information about the responsibilities of and 


mandates to the General Board of Global Ministry (GBGM) and other General Agencies 
of the UMC with regard to interreligious concerns and issues. 
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work toward making this world the beloved community of God on earth 
and God will come to dwell with humans, regardless of their religious 


tradition. 


APPENDIX F 


A BISHOP, ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND LOCAL 
CONGREGATIONS RESPOND TO UM-MUSLIM DIALOGUE 


The Northern Illinois Annual Conference of the United Methodist 
Church adopted a resolution at its 2005 conference entitled 
“Encouraging Local Church Ecumenical/Interfaith Dialogue.” It used the 
language in the 2000 Book of Disciple, (which is also retained in the 2004 
and 2008 Disciplines,) from Paragraph 1902, which reminds United 
Methodists that the church “advocates and works for the establishment 
and strengthening of relationships with other living faith communities, to 
further dialogue with persons of other faiths, cultures and ideologies.” 
The resolution from the Northern Illinois Commission on Christian Unity 
and Interreligious Concerns states: 

that all Northern Illinois Conference congregations are strongly 
encouraged to provide study courses and opportunities for 
interdenominational and interfaith dialogues designed to promote 
accurate understanding and recognition of divergent faith 
traditions and cultures. 

Leading the way in the endeavor was the episcopal leader of the 
Northern Illinois Conference, Bishop Hee-Soo Jung: 

At a dinner, April 6, 2006, of the Islamic Foundation in Villa 

Park, Bishop Hee-Soo Jung and United Methodists in Northern 


Illinois entered into a “Declaration of Relationship,” along with 
Imam Abdul Malik Mujahid, president of the Council of Islamic 


“Declaration of Relationship,” 2006, http: //www.umc.org/site/ 
c.gjJTJDMUIUE/ b. 1563659 /k.9C2E/Declaration_of_ (accessed March 3, 2009). 
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Organizations of Greater Chicago, that together they would build 
bridges of understanding, dialogue and cooperation. 

Besides the Declaration, Muslims and United Methodists from 
various communities made connections in order to develop 
dialogues and understanding. Also, other churches report that 
local initiatives have led to events and better understanding 
between the religions. 


Some of the UM—Muslim bridges built in 2006-07 in the Northern 
Illinois Conference include those reported on the GCCUIC and GBGM 
Web site from local congregations in the area: Responses and reports 
from the churches that engaged in dialogue are listed below: 


Community UMC Naperville—Al and Mavis Streyffeler are 
active members and teachers in our congregation. They keep us 
connected with dialogue and related issues. Several of us will be 
present at the dialogue Thursday, Jan 25 at North Central College. 
Tom Babler 


Mandell UMC—Dr. Abdul Malik Mujahid, Connie Pierson and 
myself are founders of a new organization called the Greater 
Chicago Caucus. Dr. Mujahid has worked (with) me on issues like 
a Living Wage, police brutality, etc. Mohammed Khan of the Nation 
Bank of Pakistan introduced me to the Pakistani Muslim/ 
Christian business community, as well as the Saudi Minister of 
Industry and Commerce, and we’ve talked about the possibility of 
some major projects. George Seal Livingston 


Grace United Methodist, Naperville— 

e Grace Women’s prayer group invited Muslim women. 

e Building relationships help both groups feel safe and 
trusting, allowing discussion to move to difficult subjects. 

e After 9/11/01, ...Grace UMC and Islamic Center of 
Naperville worked together. Grace put up a Peace Pole. 

e Sisters (UM sisters and Muslim sisters) discussed faith 
stories and Sacred Stories. 

e Naperville Inter Faith Leaders NIFL having four meetings on 
dialogue: “How do you describe someone who is religious in your 
tradition?” 


Ibid. 
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Mutually invite to each other’s events: 

e Open House on October 24, Eid at the end of Ramadan 

¢ Do mutual charitable work (e.g., Habitat, Hesed House, 
PADS, Katrina, Loaves and Fishes Pantry) 


Our Savior UMC, Schaumburg—The first workshop, “A Time to 
Think: Multicultural Views of Peace,” will be on Monday May 15th 
from 7-9 P.M. at the Schaumburg Township District Library. The 
concept of peace will be examined in Christianity, Islam and 
Judaism, as well as other religions. Members of the community are 
invited to look at the similarities and differences of the concepts. 
Together, participants will also develop ways to create a sense of 
community, specifically in the northwest suburbs. The collective 
participation of all will provide the framework for subsequent 
sessions. Members of all faiths are encouraged and requested to 
attend this event! 

The workshop will be facilitated by the Rev. Harriett Cross. It 
will be based on the Shalom, Salaam, Peace. This study is 
published by the General Board of Global Ministries for the United 
Methodist School of Christian Mission. Rev. Harriett Cross 


Court Street, Rockford—In Rockford, there was an event that 
encouraged members to visit mosques and temples in the area, 
though few (if any) of our church members participated. Yet it did 
spark a bit of dialogue. Michael Mann, First UMC Hinckley? 


While some of these efforts may not have produced the desired 


outcomes, the endeavor of the entire Northern Illinois Annual Conference 


to make this a priority obviously made a difference in the involvement of 


local congregations in that area. This could be replicated in the West 


Ohio Area, (the Episcopal area in which the Ohio River Valley District is 


located). In this area, there would be the additional option to engage 


Wesley Foundations and seminaries within the bounds of the conference. 


This could provide opportunities for interreligious immersion experiences 


3Tbid. 
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for college and seminary students, as well as training and continuing 
education for laity and clergy leaders. There have been dialogue sessions 
in some urban Dayton, Columbus, and Toledo communities since 
9/11/01, but this has not been strategically integrated into the life of the 


conference or the other aforementioned entities. 


APPENDIX G 


METHODISM IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In the United Kingdom, a former Methodist Church has become a 
mosque. Crayford Methodist Church in Bexley is now the home of the 
Northwest Kent Muslim Association. A member of the association, Dr. 
Faz Rashid, told a gathering of community leaders, “Muslims were a 
peaceful people and one of the first things the Qu’ran asked of them was 
to take care of their neighbours.”! The community police commander, 
Chief Superintendent Tony Dawson, “a practicing Christian, promised to 
‘protect the mosque as if it was my own church.”2 A Methodist Minister, 
the Rev. Tom Crowe indicated, “the Methodist Church was happy that 
religious worship would continue in the building rather than the site 
being redeveloped.” 

Although the British Methodist Church is not a part of the United 
Methodist Church, these churches have had reciprocal relationships with 
regard to sharing clergy and resources. An article from the British 
Methodist Church’s Touchstone Centre of Bradford and West Yorkshire 


appeared on the CCUIC after the Northern Illinois Conference Resolution. 


1“Crayford: Muslims to Use Former Church as Mosque,” http:// 
www.thisislocallondon.co.uk. /intheborouhs/boroughsnews/ 
3968576.CRAYFORD_ Muslims _to_use (accessed March 5, 2009). 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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Awais Dominc is featured as a Faith to Faith Worker at the Centre. She 


relates the following: 


I would describe myself as a Pakistani Christian, born and bred 
in Pakistan. By profession I was a teacher and I taught science for 
17 years in Pakistan. For the most part, I worked in Christian 
mission schools, except for one elite Muslim school. .. . I had the 
great opportunity to work closely with students and parents 
belonging to the Muslim community. During this period, I gained 
an enjoyable experience of understanding the religious and social 
beliefs with the Muslim community in a respectable and 
cooperative manner. This experience has not only helped me to 
understand the real values of other faiths, but I have learned how 
to share the love of Christ with my Muslim friends and neighbours. 
As Jesus taught us, “love one another as I have loved you.” 

My experience was enriched by participation in the religious 
and cultural festival celebrations, which were very helpful in order 
to advance our relationship through respect and appreciation of 
their faith. Moreover, cultural inheritance and practices provided a 
valuable, positive way into new relationships. 

God wants his people to work in different ways, and I think this 
is true in my case. It is undoubtedly, a great blessing for me that I 
have been called to be a Faith to Faith Worker in the Bradford at 
Touchstone, Methodist Centre, which has a special vocation and 
witness through its ministry of outreach among diverse faiths and 
other Christian denominations. 

I have been able to help with preparing and leading worships 
and to participate in multicultural/faith prayer events. Some of my 
interfaith activities include encouraging interfaith relations and 
community cohesion, as in these examples: 

Interfaith Writer for Peace: brings people of different faiths and 
cultures together to share poetry (bilingual), fellowship and food. It 
also aims to build bridges between different communities by 
sharing the beauty of cultural and religious values in a creative 
way.... 

Interfaith Women’s Group-Touchstone Neighborhood: this 
group shares religious and cultural literacy for better 
understanding and relationship.* 


4“Faith to Faith,” http: / /www.touchstone-bradford.org.uk/faith2faith/ 
index.htm (accessed March 5, 2009). 


APPENDIX H 


METHODISM IN INTERNATIONAL SETTINGS 


Methodists and Muslims also work together in a former British 
colony in West Africa, the Republic of The Gambia. Islam has been 
practiced in The Gambia for nearly 1,000 years. Tribes in that region 
held onto their Islamic heritage throughout times of imperial rule. In 
1965, The Gambia gained its independence, and at that time about 
ninety percent of the population was Muslim. Marcel Badjie, the 
Christian director of St. Joseph’s Family Farm, a Catholic-inspired 
community centre, states: “Here we love each other, we support each 
other, we give them whatever we can, regardless of what religion the 
other person belongs to.” He goes on to say, “You may be surprised as a 
visitor to come across families where some of the members belong to 
different religions; yet it does not create any tension. If you are Gambian, 
you are Gambian.”! 

The United Methodist Committee on Relief (UMCOR), housed at the 
GBGM offices in New York, and Muslim Relief Groups met in London in 
July 2007 to sign a partnership agreement that could result in fifteen 
million dollars being sent to areas of the world where disasters, violent 


conflicts and poverty are experienced. Former general secretary of 


1Danny Lawrence, “Love Thy Neighbor?” http: //www.bbc.co.ukdevon/content/ 
articled /2007 /gambia_islam_feature.html (accessed March 5, 2009). 
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GBG\M, the Rev. Randy Day, indicated that this partnership will allow 
“maximum response to global disasters, enhance economic and social 
development and, he hopes, a new peace” built on modeling cross- 
cultural and interreligious understanding.? 

Day asserts the groups have had a good “track record,” of working 
together. He points to their efforts in Indonesia and Sri Lanka. The 
chairperson for Muslim Aids, Farooq Murad, says the Muslim—Methodist 
connection can work and the two groups will continue to work “to 
establish healthy, open communities where trust and faith can 
flourish.” 

The United Methodist Church is also an active participant in the 
World Methodist Council. At its meeting in 2004 in Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, this council stated and affirmed the following: 

As Christians seek to live in a world community that is shaped 
by the reign of God, and we pray for and expect the kingdom of 

God, righteousness, peace and love to come on earth as it is in 

heaven, we therefore resolve that all Wesleyan/ Methodist 

Christians are called by God first, to lovingly accept Muslim 

brothers and sisters as persons of faith; second, to stand firm 

against violence and hatred in all its forms; and third, to stand 


with persons who are being persecuted and are suffering for their 


faith. + 
Therefore, as Wesleyan/ Methodists we will show Muslims the 
love and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ through our words, deeds 


2“Christian and Muslim Relief Groups Form Global Aid Partnership,” http/ / 
www.kxmce.com/t/china/140079.asp (accessed March 3, 2009). 


3[bid. 


4“Wesleyan/ Methodist Witness in Christian and Islamic Cultures,” 
worldmethodist.org/Islam (accessed February 2, 2000). 
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and signs by the power of the Holy Spirit and invite them into life- 
changing relationships with God through Christ. 


While Methodists across the world recognize the difficulties that 
exist between Muslims and Christians, an article from the Middle East 
Online by Richard Bulliet reminds Methodists and Wahhabis that their 
common roots go deeper than either might realize. Both John Wesley and 
Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab were born in the year 1703: Wesley’s 
message found fertile ground in America among plain and simple folks, 
as did al-Wahhab’s with the simple Bedouin people of Najd. Both left 
their homes to travel to famous universities, al-Wahhab in Basra and 
Wesley in Oxford. There were also many other ways in which their lives 
were similar as they reformed and reshaped the religions that they 
practiced and passed that religion on to their practitioners.® 

According to Bulliet: 

Both taught and stressed in their daily lives a constant and active 

adherence to God’s laws as they understood them and a similarly 

energetic avoidance of practices that were considered evil. Both 
believed that you had to continually show your faith in your 
actions if you were to merit salvation. And both tirelessly spread 


their beliefs and practices among others of their faith, Muslims or 
Christians respectively, at home and in faraway lands.’ 


STbid. 


6“Methodist and Wahhabis,” Middle East Online, February 2008, 12-15, 
http: / /www.middle-east-online.com/English/opiniop/?id=29219 (accessed March 5, 
2009). 
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Bulliet says that the work of these two men can form a way 
forward in the religious arena for Christians and Muslims, but it also 
might be the way forward for political growth between Christians in the 
USA and Wahhabists in Saudi Arabia. “Is it possible to visualize 
evangelical ministers and Wahhabi ulama sitting down together and 
searching for common ground on the basis of a shared reverence for 
Jesus Christ?” he asks. 

God has never promised us an easy path as we seek to love and 
serve our neighbors. God has promised to be with us as we journey 
toward removing walls and building bridges. Muslims and Methodist 
around the world are to find common ground whereby dialogue may go 
forth. Councils of Churches around the world are seeking ways forward 
in this endeavor. In March 2005 the International Islamic Forum for 
Dialogue and the Middle East Council of Churches met in Cairo, Egypt. 
They affirmed and committed themselves to a “Common Declaration” 
that included ten principles and values. Among them were the following: 

e Assuring that dialogue among followers of the religion and 
culture is a religious duty and a method of ethical behavior 

e Mutual acquaintance among followers of religions is an 
urgent and basic aim 

e Building the earth and establishing justice among people is a 
joint religious duty to do the will of God (Allah) 

e Holiness, human dignity and the work to which religious folk 


are called are the gifts of God (Allah), and we must work 
together to respect them. 


8Ibid. 
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e Promotion of the roots of humanity and the widening of 
understanding through the generation 

e Emphasizing hospitality, mercy, peace and equality are the 
base of relationships for safe and fruitful coexistence 

e Family based on legal marriage between a man and woman 
is the base for growing and building safe communities 

e Respect of religion and culture and cultural diversity are 
assured 

e Working for a safe environment 

e Working for the reform of legal systems that contradict these 
values? 


There is a Methodist Mission in The Gambia that is affiliated with 
the British Methodist Church. Mama Manneh is the agricultural 
extension coordinator and a Muslim who was appointed a missionary in 
1978, thirty years following independence. Manneh says the Methodist 
Mission has always been well received. The Methodist Church of The 
Gambia is working to become an autonomous group, as are some other 
Methodist churches in African countries, and until 2007 they had not 
operated in a Christian community. All of the support given is received 
by Muslim communities. !° 

Manneh also states: “This country is very tolerant and Mission is 
very, very tolerant, with a foresight for human development.” In the 
Methodist extension wing, they work with everyone. One Christian works 


in the extension area. “The rest are Muslim and I am a Muslim.”!! 


Ibid. 


l0Danny Lawrence, “Love Thy Neighbor?” 


1] pbid. 
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